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E were requested some time since 
by Messrs. Wright and Co., to 
inspect their quarries at Anston, 
in Yorkshire, and say whether 
or not the stone which they are 

there raising, is the same as that used at the 

new Houses of Parliament, and we accord- 
ingly proceeded there on our way home from 

Lincoln. Anston (divided locally into Church 

Anston and Chapel Anston), is about twelve 

miles from the Masbro’ (Rotherham) station 

on the Midland Railway, and about six 
miles from Sheffield. Six hours will take 
you from Euston-square to Masbro’, a dis- 
tance of 172 miles. Going there from Lincoln 
and not desiring a coach journey, we were 
forced to come first to Derby, and then back 
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by the Midland line to Masbro’, thus tra- | 


versing two sides of a nearly equilateral tri- 
angle. At Derby there are some very in- 
teresting buildings, both modern and ancient, 
and at Rotherham the old church, which is 
well known, has many points well worthy of 
notice: when there are fewer archeological 
matters afloat than is the case just now, 
we will give a few notes on both these places. 





Suffice it for the present to say, touching the | 


latter place (and we say it in the hope of | 


leading the attention of the authorities to the | 


fact), that parts of the external stone work of 
the church are being restored with less care 
and skill than are desirable. We strongly 
suspect that no artistical eye overlooks the 
workmen. It isa common mistake amongst 
even well-intentioned church-custodians to 
suppose that for restorations, where the old 


necessary. 
most disastrously at this moment in various 
parts of the country. 


The quarries in question adjoin those on the 


It is a mistake which is operating | 
I os 
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best,—and the deplorable state of many of our 
public buildings erected only a few years ago, 
shows how costly will be the result of this in- 
attention. That we should have a right know- 
ledge of stone which is coming into extensive 
use is of the utmost importance. 

Some of our readers, doubtless, observed, in 
the Times, a fortnight ago, a letter asserting 
that the Anston stone used in the Lincoln’s- 
imn Hall was fast decaying; and that the 
stone in the new Houses of Parliament was 
understood to be so likewise ; and remarking, 
that as the selection was made on the recom- 
mendation of an expensive commission, it was 
necessary, on public grounds, that the matter 
should be investigated. 

This letter, with some similar communica- 
tions, was first sent to us, but not being able at 
the moment to inquire personally into the truth 
of the statement, and knowing that the publi- 
cation of such an assertion, true or false, was 
likely to injure (and doubtless will injure) a 
valuable property, we declined inserting it. It 
was accordingly sent to the Times, the editor 
of which either did not see the same objection, 
or took means to satisfy himself upon it. 

The commission appointed to inquire with 
reference to the selection of stone for building 
the new Houses of Parliament consisted, it will 
be remembered, of Mr. Barry, Sir Henry De la 
Beche, Dr. Smith, the geologist, and Mr. C. H. 
Smith, practical sculptor. To aid them in de- 
termining the physical and chemical properties 
of the various specimens obtained, they called 
in Professors Daniell and Wheatstone, and we 
do not hesitate to assert, that if these six gen- 
tlemen so associated were not competent for 
the task, there are no other persons in England 
who are so. 

The report was an interesting and valuable 
one. It shewed, amongst other things, the 
same material, whether sandstone or limestone, 
sound in one building and unsound in another, 


even of lessage. It pointed out, withrespect to the | 


decomposition of stones employed for building 
purposes, that it is effected according to the 


chemical and mechanical conditions to which 
work can be appealed to, the operative alone is | 


estate of the Duke of Leeds, held by Mr. | 


Grissell: a hedge alone divides the estates; 
and we at once discharge the duty we under- 
took by saying distinctly, that the stone is 
identically the same as that used for the 
“Palace of Parliament,” and the Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall. We may further add, as not use- 
less information, that the stone can be got out 
in blocks of from 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. in depth, 
and of such length and width as may be 
needed; and that it can be brought to the 
water’s side in London at 1s. 10d. per foot 
cube. In March next a railway will be opened 
within two miles, by which means, probably, 
its cost will be lessened in many localities. 
Thus far, then, in what may be considered 
as mainly a personal question,—although it is 
one to which a reply may be useful to many 
of our readers, Another, however, and more 
general inquiry has been opened in connection 
with this subject, and that is,—is the Anston 
stone (whether north or south of the hedge), a 
good and lasting material for building ? And in 
endeavouring to obtain the solution of this, 


the only party to whom we owe duty is the | 
It would seem that few people know | 


public. 
anything about stone. 


“As regards the 
sandstones that are usually employed for such 
} 


such stones are exposed. 


purposes, and which are eit 
quartz or silicious grains, cemented by silici- 
ous, argillaceous, calcareous, or other matter, 


their decomposition is effected according to the | 


| nature of the cementing substance, the grains 








With re- 
spect to limestones composed of carbonate of 


being comparatively indestructible. 


lime, or the carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
either nearly pure or mixed with variable pro- 
portions of foreign matter, their decomposi- 
tion depends, other things being equal, upon 
the mode in which their component parts 
are aggregated, those which are most crystal- 
line being found to be the most durabie, while 


those which partake least of that character | 


suffer most from exposure to atmospheric in- 
fluences.” 

The varieties of limestones, termed oolites, 
being composed of oviform bodies, cemented 
by calcareous matter of a varied character, will, 
of necessity, suffer unequal decomposition, un- 
less such oviform bodies and the cement be 
equally coherent and of the same chemical 
composition. The limestones which are usually 
termed “ shelly,” from being formed of either 
broken or perfect fossil shells, cemented by 
calcareous matter, suffer decomposition in an 
unequal manner, in consequence of the shells, 
which, being for the most part crystalline, 


Until recently very | offer the greatest amount of resistance to the 


little endeavour, even, was made to select the | decomposing effects of the atmosphere. 


her composed of | 


The report gave a long list of public build- 
ings visited, detailing the time of their erection, 
the stone of which they are constructed, and 
their present condition ; with tables of analyses, 
and experiments on various stones, 


It was seen that the decomposition of stone 
proceeded very differently, according as the 
building may be situated in the town or the 
country, the state of the atmosphere in 
populous and smoky towns producing it more 
rapidly than is the case in an open country. 

They said, that if called on to select a class 
of stone for the more immediate object of their 
inquiry, they should give the preference to the 
limestones on account of their more general 
uniformity of tint, their comparatively homo- 
geneous structure, and the facility and economy 
of their conversion to building purposes; and 
of this class, they said, they would prefer those 
which are most chrystalline, agreeing with 
Professor Daniell, who states, that “ the 
nearer the magnesian limestones approach to 
equivalent proportions of carbonate of lime 
and carbonate of magnesia, the more crystal- 
line and better they are in every respect.” 

The commissioners closed their report by 
recommending, on the ground of crystalline 
character, combined with a close approach to 
the equivalent proportions of carbonate of 
lime and carbonate of magnesia—for uniformity 
in structure—facility and economy in conver- 
sion, and for advantage of colour, the mag- 
nesian limestone of Bolsover Moor and its 
neighbourhood, as the most fit and proper 
material to be employed in the new Houses. 





The structure on which they chiefly founded 
their opinion of its durability was Southwell 
Minster, Nottingham, of the eleventh or be- 
ginning of the twelfth century (not the tenth 
as stated in the commissioners’ tables), which 
we saw a few days ago, as noticed elsewhere, and 
found it certainly in a good state of preserva- 
tion. 


The constituents of the Bolsover stone were 
| shewn to be— 


| 
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Carbonate of lime ............ 51°] 

Carbonate of magnesia ........40°2 

Oe ee ee | 
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The Anston stone (not Anstone stone, we 





| may as well remark, by-the-way), which was 
| ultimately adopted, instead of the Bolsover, is 
part of the same formation.* The magnesian 
limestone borders, and partly overlaps, the 
east side of the coal formation, and extends 
north and south, in the shape of a narrow 
strip, with partial interruption, from Notting- 
ham at one end to North Shields at the other. 
It is hardly necessary to say that it is not all good 
alike: great difference is to be found even in the 
same quarry, and discrimination must be ex- 
| ercised in its selection. There is im fact no 
stone which can be used without discrimina- 
tion,—even granite quarries have defective 
places which are avoided by competent judges. 
Surface stone generally is not good, and it is 
quite possible that at the time when the call for 
the Anston stone was the greatest, some of the 
top bed was sent to London, and may serve to 
account for the appearance presented by parts 
of the new hall in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, which 
is certainly very unsatisfactory,—as, for ex- 
ample, the whole of the cornice of the hall, 
council room, &c., on both sides. 


That the good part of Anston stone is good, 
would seem beyond a doubt. 


* The places are about eight miles apart. 
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ON THE GEOMETRICAL PERIOD OF 
ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
A.D. 1245—A.D. 1315. 





Sextrion I.— Present Nomenclature and 
Classification of Pointed Style—We have been 
so long accustomed to speak of our. national 
architecture in the terms and according to the 
classsification bequeathed to us by Mr. Rick- 
man, avid those terms and that classification 
ere so well understéed,:and have been so 
universally adopted, that any. proposal to su- 
pereede the one or to modify -the other re- 
as somewhat more than a mere apology. 
‘To disturb a nomenclature of long standing, 
to set aside terms in familiar use, and to set _up 


others in their plaee, which are strange, and | 


therefore at first, unintelligible, involves an 
interruption of that ‘facility with which we 
are accustomed to comintinicate with one 
another on any given subject, that: is only to 
be justified by reasons of a cogent and satis- 
factory nature. 

The sufficiency of Mr. Rickman’s nomen- 
claturé and divisions, and their suitableness at 
tlie trme, and forthe purpose, for 'which they 
were made, are best evidenced. by. the fact, 
that although the attempts to supersede them 
have been both numerous and persevering, 
they have remained for nearly half a century 
the principal guide to the architectural’ stu- 
dent, and Mr, Rickman’s Attempt to diseri- 
minate the styles of architecture in England, 
is still the text-book from which the greater 
part of the popular works of the present day 
have been compiled. 

On referring, however, to these attempts to 
supersede Mr. Rickman’s system, it is proper 
to remark that one observation applies to the 
while of .them: although they propose to 
change the nomenclature of his different styles 
or to. subdivide them, his main division of 
English architecture into four great periods or 
styles is adopted by all, and still r° :ains un- 
‘listurbed. No -point, ‘therefore, has been 


hitherto proposed. to be. gained: by.these altera- | 


tions, beyond a change of name ; and this may 
He taken as a sufficient reason why none of 
thesé attempts have been succeséful : men are 


not willing to unlearn a term-with which they | 


are familiar, however.inappropiate, in order to 
learn another, which after all means the same 
thing. 


Although, however, Mr. Rickman’s simple | 
division of church architecture into four | 


periods or styles may perhaps have been the 
one best suited to his time, and to the ele- 
mentary state of the knowledge of the subject 
possessed by the best informed archeologists 
of his day, it may with propriety be ques- 
tioned“ how far such a division is suited to the 
exigencies of writers of the present day, or to 
the present advanced state of knowledge on 
the subject. 

Itis now-beginning to be generally admitted 


that .chiirech architecture from the earliest | 
periods down. to the seventeenth century, was | 
ina state of regular and constant progress or | 
transition ; ‘any division of it, therefore, into | 


any givén nimber” of ‘styles or periods, must 
be lookéd upon necessarily as an arbitrary 
one. 42 

That Mr. Rickman was aware of this there 


can be little doubt, and in determining to | 


adopt *a’ simple” difision ‘and “four styles, 


rather than “a iconiplicated “one and a greater | 


number, =héyhas (no, doubt succeeded in ren- 


dering the subject attractive and intelligible to | 


very many who might otherwise have been de- 
terred from éngiging in it. 

This is. a recommendation; however, which 
can hardly be said’ to hold good at the :present 
day: it behoves us to consider, well;.perhaps 
more especially at’ the present moment,—so 


great an impulse having been recently given to | 
the study of church architecture,—whettier Mr. | 
Rickman’s system fulfils all the conditions | 
essential to one calculated , for , popular,and | 


universal use, and whether we should therefore 


seek: to ‘confirm, and to perpetuate it, or | 


whether the time has not arrived for the adop- 
tion of a more detailed and accurate division, 
of the long and _noble~ series of, buildings 
which contain the history of our national 
architecture from the Heptarchy to the Re- 
formation. 

An inquiry of this kind forms the sub- 
ject of a little work which is now in the 
press, in which I have ventured to recommend 
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a nomenclature and a classification differing | arrived at this point, we shall not be long 
somewhat from that of Mr; Rickman, and a | in coming to the conclusion that there exists 
division of church architecture. into . seren| a large and important class ‘of ‘buildings, 
periods instead of four. The object of the | chatacterised by the geometrical forme of their 
present paper is more particularly to describe | window tracery, which has hitherto been 
and to illustrate one of those periods, which, | treated as. belonging partly to. the early 
for reasons that will be obvious to many of English, and partly to the decorated styles, 
my readers, and which can be made, I think, | but which is in reality distinct from both, and 
intelligible to all, I propose to call the Geome- | pre-eminently entitled, from the number and 
trical Period of English Church Architecture ; | beauty of its examples, to separate classifica- 
and I have selected this for present con- | tion. 
sideration, because I conceive that*no county| ‘To this class of buildings, then, I propose to 
possesses, in greater abundance, the materials | assign a period embracing the latter portion 
necessary to illustrate and define it than! of Mr. Rickman’s early English period, and 
Lincoln ; and that no building in the kingdom | the earlier part of his decorated period, com- 
contains a nobler example of it than Lincoln | mencing at the point where tracery properly so 
Cathedral. | called began to be used, and terminating at 
Section II.—Proposed Alteration of No- | the point where the leading lines of that tracery 
menclature and Classification—In Mr. Rick- began to, be no longer circular, but flowing. 
man’s simple classification, his Norman style | Supposing this period to be adopted as that of 
comprises the whole of those buildings’ in | a distinct style, we then have the buildings of 
which the circular arch was used, whilst those | poirited architecture, divided into four classes, 
in which the pointed arch was employed were | which-are characterised: by their windows, and 
divided. into three styles or classes—namely, | therefore easily distinguished... We have, first; 
the early English, the decorated, and the per- | those in which the lancet window only appears ; 
pendicular.” The titles of the two last-men- | secondly, those which contain windows having 
tioned, namely, the decorated and the perpen- | simple geometrical tracery; thirdly, those 
dicular, Mr. Rickman professed to derive from | which ‘have windows of flowing cea ; and, 
the character of their windows, conceiving, no | fourthly, those in which the leading lines of 
doubt justly, that no part of a building exhibits | the- window tracery are vertical and horizontal. 
peculiarities of style in so prominent and cha-| To designate any of these periods, except 
racteristic a manner as its windows. In strict | the last, by any of the terms hitherto in use, 
accordance with this rule, which~may be as- appears to. be ‘objectionable, as tending’ pro- 
sumed to be-a correct and valuable one, I bably to cause confusion and misapprehension ; 
propose to shew that had Mr. Rickman gone a | and.to retain the last, if the others be aban- 
step further, and classed the whole of the | doned, and a better and more appropriate term 
buildings of pointed architecture according to | can be found, appears to be still less desirable. 
the forms of their windows, under four heads | At the same time ‘it is much to be preferred 
instead of three, he would have obtained a | that the terms we use should not be altogether 
classification equally simple, but more intel-| strange,. and. if possible self-explanatory. 
ligible and convenient,—he would have obviated | These two conditions are such as to render it 
much that is confused and indefinite, and | difficult to find terms such as to be in all re- 
therefore’perplexing to the architectural stu- | spects perfectly satisfactory, and perhaps no 
dent, in his description of buildings, such as | system of nomenclature could be found so 
those we are about to refer to,—and would | perfect as to be entirely free from objection. 
have enabled us to compare the buildings of | Until, however, a better be suggested, I pro- 
| our own country with those of corresponding | pose to denominate these four periods as 
character and nearly contemporaneous date on | follows: —1. The Lancet Period. 2. The 
the Continent, in a manner that. would have| Geometrical. Period. 3. The Curvilinear 
established an analogy between them, which, |} Period. 4. The Rectilinear Period. 
according to the present classification, has no/| In thus adopting the term geometrical, I 
apparent existence. should wish to be understood as using it in 
Every one who is acquainted with Mr. Rick- | the conventional sense in which it has been 
man’s descriptions of the buildings of the early | applied by Mr. Rickman and his followers, 
English style is aware that he did not limit the | and understood by all archeologists of the pre- 
buildings of that period to those in which the | sent day; and the term curvilinear, as convey- 
lancet window only appears, but ‘included | ing more satisfactorily perhaps than any other 
many others in which windows occur of many | word, the undulating form both of the tracery 
lights, containing heads filled. with tracery, | and mouldings of this period, in which the 
consisting of foliated circles, and other simple | curve of contrary flexure, or the ogee, as it is 
geometrical figures.. In thus admitting tra- | commonly called, is the characteristic feature. 
ceried windows, of whatever kind, within the | It remains still for me to fix the limits in point 
eategory of early English work, he appears to | of time to be assigned to each of the periods. 
have had some difficulty occasionally in his Mr. Rickman commenced his early English 
descriptions, and to have been at a loss, in fact, | period with the year of our Lord 1189, and 
to’know where to draw the line between early | ended it in the year 1307 ; whilst his decorated 
English and decorated work. ‘Thus, in speak- | period commences A. D. 1307, and terminates 
ing of the presbytery of Lincoln Cathedral, he A.D. 1377; or, in other words, he made his 
| describes it as a “ sort of transition to the | early English style coincident with the reigns 
| decorated style,” and of many. other similar | of Richard I.,John, Henry IIL. and Edward L., 
buildings, which may be ranked as amongst and his decorated stylewith those of Edward II. 
the finest in the kingdom, as belonging to the and Edward III. It is clear that an ob- 
same class. jection may be taken to this mode of making 
| Again, no one whovhas paid much attention | the duration of a style coincident with the 
| to the buildings of the decorated style, or who | life of a monarch,—the death of the one having 
| has consulted the descriptions of such build-| not the remotest connection with the close of 
| ings given in Mr. Rickman’s Appendix, can | the other. Their dates, therefore, are not to 
fail to have observed that the windows of this | be looked upon as precisely and historically 
style are divisible ‘into two classes,—one in | fixed by any particular architectural fact, but 
which the leading lines of the, tracery are of | as indicating simply the time about which 
simple geometrical, and the other in which they | the style became changed. A preferable course 
are of flowing character. Nor is this distinc- | appears to be to fix the commencement of a 
| tion the only one which exists’ between’ these | style by one or more examples of sufficient im- 
two classes.of windows. ..We shall find, if we | portance, and of well-authenticated date ; or 
| examine further, that they differ also materially | where this is impossible, to fix it by the collec- 
in other respects—in their . mouldings and | tive testimony afforded by buildings of authen- 
plan, as well as in their sculpture and orna- | tic date, somewhat earlier and somewhat later 
ments. We shall find, in: fact,’ whethér we | than that of the supposed change. 
| consider their general design or their-detail,| | In this manner, and upon evidence of this 
that the points of difference which distinguish | kind, I propose to fix the commencement of 
| perpendicular windows from decorated win- the lancet period at or about the year of our 
dows are” not greater than those which lord 1190; that of the geometrical period at or 
separate these two classes of decorated win- about the year 1245; that ofthe curvilinear 
dows from one andther...We have only to | period at or about the -year 1315; and that of 
carry our,inguiries a step further in order to | the rectilinear period at or about the year 1360. 
satisfy ourselves that these points of difference | | Section III1.—Duration of the Geometrical 
are not confined to the windows alone, but ex- | Period.—It will be seen that I assume a period 
tend» also to the buildings to which ‘those | of 70 years to be the duration of the geome- 
windows: réspectively’ belong; - and having | 




















trical ‘style; whilst to “the * lancet I assign a 
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reemer ies szand .to thecurvilinear; a 
periodiof. ch only 45 years.) @ | io e746} 
“i My»puincipal'task; then, is to name to you 
some of the princi ildings of this geome- 
trical period; to_point:out'to you those “pecu- 
liarities' whieh entitle them to separate classifi- 
cation, and! to ‘explain those points’of resem- 
blance and contrast: which, on the one hand, 
assimilate them to, and on the other, distinguish 
pace from;those of the preceding and following 
styles. —.. 

"The leading and most characteristic feature 
of the buildings of this period, as already stated, 
is the form of the tracery of their windows, to 
which, as consisting generally of the simplest 

metrical figures, the term geometrical has 
a given. _It-is distinguished in this respect, 
therefore, from .the./ancet period, in which 
tracery was never employed, as well as from 
the curvilinear, in= which.the forms of the 
tracery are almost invariably of a flowing or 
undulating character. 

~ Taking this rule, then, as our principal guide 
in determining the duration of the geometrical 
period, we have first to find out, if possible, 
the precise time when tracery of whatever kind 
began to be used; and, secondly, the precise 
time when flowing tracery began to be prac- 
tised : the interval will be the proper measure 
of the duration of what we have ventured to 
call the geometrical style. 

There appears to be little doubt that the first 
important building of authentic date in which 
tracery, properly so ‘called, began to be prac- 
tised, was the Abbey. Church of St. Peter at 
Westminster, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid with great pomp and ceremony by 
King Henry the Third, in the year of our Lord 
1245. The choir and transepts were constructed 
within a few years of this date, and exhibit 
throughout the whole of their details a strong 
assimilation in their forms to those of the lan- 
cet period. In their windows, however, a re- 
markable : difference is to be noticed: in the 
greater part-of them the plain lancet head has 
vanished, and in its place is to be seen, in the 
lowest and highest. windows, a foliated circle 
carried by. two. trefoiled lancets, and in the 
middle, or. triforium: stage, a foliated circle 
inclosed within.a spherical triangle ; the whole 
of the window-head being, in all cases, pierced 
through to the plane of the glass, so as to leaye 
no solid space or surface in the spandrels, 
thus fulfilling all the conditions of a traceried 
window. 

In this, the first building in which trecury 
appeared, and in which, in most of its other 
details, little advance or departure from the 
usual forms of lancet work is to be seen, it will 
not be a matter of surprise that we should find 
some of the windows still exhibiting the early 
form., This is the case in the transept ends, 
in which two rows of plain, lancet-headed win- 
dows appear, the doors below them, and the 
windows on each side of them, in the east and 
west walls, exhibiting, nevertheless, the new 
fashion of geometrical tracery. 

In the chapter-house of the same building, 
which was commenced A.D. 1250, the new style 
entirely predominates, and the windows are 
large, and fine examples of geometrical tracery, 
of simple but striking pattern. ‘They are en- 
graved in the last part of M. Van Voorst’s 
** Decorated Windows.” 

It is on the authority which this building 
affords, therefore, that I have adopted the year 
1245 as that of the commencement of the 
geometrical period ; and although it is possible 
that some little time may have elapsed before 
the example thus set in this noble metropolitan 
church was universally or even generally 
adopted, and although it is probable that a 
building or two containing lancet windows 
may be proved to have been built subsequently 
to this date, yet I think that it cannot be de- 
nied that Westminster Abbey furnishes us 
with sufficient authority for assuming that the 
appearance of geometrical tracery was one of 
the earliest indications of the impending change 
of-style, and, therefore, one of the fittest marks 
by which to characterize the new period; or 
that the commencement of this period may be 
“> be at least as early as the year 1245. 

| respect to the termination of this 
period and the introduction of flowing tracery, 
evidence of the same precise nature does not 
exist: we have, however, sufficient testimony 
of that negative character before referred to, 
to enable us to conclude, that it was not in use 


Le 





before the ‘year'1310,"and yet in’ fall’perfection 
in the*yéar 1320. We have numéfdus’ éx- 
amples,- constructed, according to “historical 
record, during the first ten years of the’fdur- 
teenth century, which display in their windows 
the formal outline of geometrical work ; such 
as the chapter-house of Wells Cathedral,’ built 
by William de la Mardie, who ruled from 1293 
to 1302; Queen Eleanor’s crosses, built soon 
after the year 1300; the south aisle of 
Gloucester Cathedral, but by Abbot Thokey, 
about 1308; the gateway of. St. Augustine’s 
Abbey at Canterbury, built in the year 1309; 
the tomb of. Crouchback in Westminster 
Abbey, built 1307 ; the choir-screen of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, built by Prior Henry D’Estria 
in 1304 :*a% the same time that we have Prior 
Crandens’s Chapel at Ely, and the lantern of 
the cathedral, commenced at or about the year 
1321, containing windows of extellent flowing 
tracery. If we are to trust the Chronicle, which 
states that the reconstruction’ of Hingham 
Church, in Norfolk, which contains a series of 
fine curvilinear wiidows, with here and there a 
lingering geometrical form, was commericed by 
its rector, Remigius de Hethersete, and its 
— John-le- Marshall, in the year of our 
rd 1316, we have almost the very example 
of which we are in search. On the conjoint 
testimony, however, of various buildings, rather 
than upon the evidence of this single example, 
I am disposed to take the year 1315, the mean, 
in fact, between 1310 and 1320, as that of the 
commencement of the curvilinear period, pre- 
mising, however, as before, that it is quite possi- 
ble that a few windows of geometrical outline 
may be found in buildings constructed after 
this date. 

The interval, then, between their limits,— 
that is to say, the period of seventy years in- 
tervening between the years 1245 and 1315,— 
{ propose to call the geometrical period of 
English church architecture.* 

E. SHARPE. 








REVIEW OF THE COMPETITION DESIGNS 
FOR THE BUILDINGS.IN SPICER- 
STREET, SPITALFIELDS. 

THE competition alluded to last week in 
connection with a subject to which we have 
long directed public attention, possessed con- 
siderable interest, and exhibited. some novel 
arrangements, although the number of compe- 
titors was small, and features of resemblance 
might be discovered in details of the designs, 
which might have been suggested by the plans 
issued by the “ Metropolitan Association ” 
some years ago, to which the name of Mr. 
Charles Peirce, architect, was appended, or by 
the model lodging-house of the Society for the 
Improvement of the Labouring Classes, de- 
scribed in a former number of our journal. No 
particular instructions, as we. were informed, 
were given to the competitors, except that dor- 
mitories for 300 single men were to be provided, 
and that economy was to be observed, but 
verbal information was given to such as ap- 
plied for it. The ground in Spicer-street is 
of rather an inconvenient shape, and we can 
best liken it to a quadrilateral figure with one 
of the angles cut off. Considerable difference 
in the plans and the accommodation afforded, 
resulted from the different amount of space 
given to the general living-room and kitchen 
department of the lodging-house and to the 
baths and washhouses, respecting which it 
appeared that the committee had allowed the 
competitors to form their own judgments. 
On Mr. Beck’s plan the lodging-house occu- 
pied a large portion of the area, by reason of a 
careful provision for these portions of the 
scheme and the general comfort of the in- 
mates; and the residences for families were 
consequently a little reduced in number. We 
are not sure, also, the whole plan being con- 
sidered, that as much was deoke of the ground 
as in some other instances ; but in the general 
attention to convenience which the design 
exhibited, there was sufficient reason for the 
decision of the Committee. Drainage and 
ventilation had been well considered. The 
objects sought to be attained, may be comprised 
under three general divisions. One part of 
the ground was devoted to a lodging-house, 
another to residences for families, aan a third 
to baths and wash-houses. The lodging- 


* The remainder, next weeks 
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house was artanged in! the ‘form “6f, three 


sh 5 sae, a eer eee 
a 
ioe tor bane coset ty» Eine aie 


Staircase were in the centre of the bui 
and on ‘one side was su 8 
n 


or eight tables, two "firefilaces, and a consider- 








able numbér*6f The coffee-room, 
as we may" al fe indicated, was 


opposite” the~ 
on oné side, and”a’ 
small ‘lib was attached, onthe “other. 
Amongst other arrangements ‘on’ this floor, 
were lavatories, a pay counter at the left 
of the entrance, and a lobby, at the angle of 
the building, communicating from’ the exterior 
with the cook’s shop, for the families occupyi 

fesidences in the other portion of the poke. 


|to procure provisions. At the«side of the 
| lodging-house, baths and wash+houses were 


Fat ge with an entrance from the lodging- 
ouse, and one for the families, and separate 
doorways for egress. There were waiting 
lobbies, a pay-office, over which was the cold 
water tank, baths—these perhaps fewer in 
number than desirable—washing-rooms, dry- 
ing-rooms, and a laundry. At this part of the 
ground were other conveniences, for which 
the drainage from the wash-house was made 
available; and for the rain-water, tanks were 
provided in different parts of the ground. 
The upper floors had compartments for 
beds, arranged on each side a centre pas- 
sage, and a sick ward had not been omitted. 
In the basement were cellars for the lodgers’ 
property, a boiler-house, places for coals, and 
contrivances for the ventilation. This was in- 
tended to be managed by a large shaft, drawing 
the foul air along air drains in the basement 
and through the furnace.—The residences were 
in a building placed at the end of the grouni, 
at right angles to the lodging-house, and were 
arranged with staircases communicating with 
several distinét residences, and not differing 
materially from the principle developed by 
others of the competitors.” 

Notwithstanding the good principle upon 
which this plan had been arranged, and the 
valuable hints it contained, we do not think that 
the ared occupied ~ the coffee-room, reading- 
room, &c., could*be at“all requisite for 300 
lodgers, half of whom, at least, it is only fair 
to calculate, would be at any time out of doors, 
or in’ other parts of the building. It is very 
désirable that all the advantages which” Mr.’ 
Beck has so carefully ‘ provided” should be 
considered, and we are amongst those who look 
for the most beneficial results from attending 
a little to the household comfort of the work- 
ing man; but something less than the ample 
area of the Reform Club ‘may,* we think, be 
tolerated by one of the “ industrious classes,” 
and had Mr? Beck raised his building to gain 
the requisite number of beds, he might, ES. 
haps, ‘have found room on the ground for a 
greater number of reopen oe ee an 
obj ually important in the locality. 

In thi part of the schéme Mr. Daukes’s de- 
signs have advantages, and we are rather sur- 
priséd that he is the only competitor who has 
availed himself of the external gallery system, 
so often proposed—we think, even in the plans 
of the “ Metropolitan Association,” already re- 
ferred to—but hardly attempted for several dis- 
tinct residences, a court leading out of Rath- 
bone-place, where the galleries are of wood, 
and very ill constructed, being the only instance 
that we can at present call to mind. 

Mr. Daukes arranged bis buildings on the 

ound in the following manner :—The resi- 

ences formed three sides of a square, which 
was open on the fourth side to the street, ex- 
cepting an enclosing railing with entrance 
gates. ‘The lodging-house fronted to the same 
street, and was—in two, at least, of Mr. Daukes’s 
three designs—attached to the block of resi- 
dences. ‘The lodging-house formed an inverted 
T in plan, and occupied less ground than in 
Mr. Beck’s design. The block containing the 
residences, in one of the designs, had each 
compartment or subdivision arranged so as 
to provide one residence on the ground-floor, 

ith entrance door from the square, another 
residence above it on the one-pair floor, to 
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which access was gained by a staircase from | 
and above these, four | 
The lower | 


the same entrance, 
floors—two to each residence. 


floors of these residences were gained by ex- 


ternal gaileries—there being, of course, two in | 


number—and to them the ascent was by large 
staircases, one on each side next the street, 
surmounted by open loggias. 


The galleries | 


4 ae. 4 Ae , 
wert constructed with Iron columns and arched i 


girders borne upon the front wall of the ground 
th upper gallery bs ing 

covered by the roof of the building, in which 
there were skylights. The front wall of the 
houses reached by these galleries, was sup- 
ported upon iron girders, bearing upon the 
cross-walls. The roof of the bui ldin g was of 
iron, and aye Hy a large extracting shaft 
yor ventilation: the boars, were of timber. The 


and one-pair story, 











poe nces on the ground ani d one-pair story 
contained a liv ing- room, repla ice, one 
bed-room, a pantry, set ; t, 
place for coals, and sink. ‘ he 
h lal "ing-room and the other convenien 
on one floor, and bed-rooms above. Hach 
residence was provide 1 with flues for the ad- 
n of air, and a shaft for 
> ran the whole height of 
build ‘ h each 1 lence 
i a b means ol! 1 ePe 
in the floor of the water-closet. Anot 
design, by Mr. baigrniy differed mainly in 
having one staircase to the galleries, in the 
centre of the buil ling g farthest from the street 
Inath ae sign, the external gallery system 
disp nsed with, ant it the buildia gs formed three 


( let: ached bloc There were get eneral staircases 
of access to ‘two resi notte on each floo 
some the houses having one, and some two bed- 
rooms. In the lodging-house, Mr. Daukes 
provided, on the ground-floor, two coffee- 
rooms, a residence 


ior the caeeage. iavatories, 


clothes stores, &c., devoting the Nee ement to 
y, and 


the kitchen, scullery, cook’s room, laundry 
drying closets, and to stores, water- 
and the heating apparatus. There 
a larder, with compartments, eacl 
and ventilated, and separate stairc 
the lodgers and the oificers of the estab- 
lishment. Inthe upper part of the building 
were five stories of dormitories, ventilated by 
shafts communicating with each floor. 
Whilst the two successful designs displ: 
ingenuity in arrangement, the attenti 
in each of them mainly to one of the desiderata 
of the gener ul plan, pe rhaps allows ‘he » object 
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of t PO ay LE A provided for ia one 
of th yse yet to be mentioned. Mr. Grellier 
has arranged buildings in five net blocks, 
having a court in the centre. Two of these are at 
t { 16 end of t ound, with the en wh 
‘ } } 
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AF | . rreiuer nas iven Mma AOTC ai +) Soe, 
ments for the re side mees in the four blocks 
i 4 { a i HomMy 
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te 
i % t i rf, 
3 ? SI . 
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t 
: > exact form t i 3 t 
j t 
i 
i lofty tiating . ) i 
. 
ta Duldng, ua pra i 
do } , the ) v = g r " 5 
aesiga Gciylded vom each oiner up to the | 
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ceiling. The divisions are of slate, of which 





| we have in another instance, 


j closed by slides. 


Fs Y 
i rariiy the air 


we fear the cost wal i. found too great for 
the committee to contemplate. In the inner 
part of the letter E gee the plan, there are 
in the ground floor, besides the large space 
occupied by the shaft and chimney within it, 
a kitchen, ‘ecullery, larder, boiler-room, wash- 
house, laundry, and dining rooms. On the 
floors above are dormitories, and there are 
also an eating-room and living-room. A 
sufficient number of water-closets are provided, 
which we are not certain is the case in all the 
designs contributed, and is an omission which 
found it necessary 


to remark upon. Lifts are shewn communi- 


iF 


| 


i 


| was in plan. 


‘neh ie nothing more than ranges of me 
light arch-headed windows, and is the same in 
all three designs, as we ought to have said it 
Mr. Grellier, who has been most 


| industrious, has a design of yellow brick with 


cating with the different floors, and air-shafts | 


for ventilation. 
much in the same 
each landing givin 
each containing a 
rooms, with s cull sry, closets, and shaft for 
refuse. A portion of the ground is suggested 
i ble for baths and washhouses, or as 
a playground for children.—In the departments 
ilation, lighting, and supply of water, this 
serves more particular notice. Inthe 
yuse, fresh air is admitted from close 
yund, which however may be consi- 


dered objectionable, and is warmed in the 


manner as in other cases, 


ry 
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yasement, wh it ascends and passes along 
trough immediately under the vor of the 
passage, and is admitted into each room by 





srtures above the level of the skirting. The 
vitiated air, it is supposed, wiil eseape by aper- 
e ceilin Zs perhaps too far below, 
with the vitiated air 


ap 
i 





tures bk low Lo 
and which communicate 


The residences are arranged | 


access to two dwellings, | 
living-room and two bed- | 


' cision, 


trough placed beneath that for fresh air just | 


mentioned. ‘The motive power is expected to 
given by the furnace at the bottom of the 
itiated air-shaft. Other means of ventilation 


ppear to be provided by apertures in the walls | 


is "prope rly 


basin is provided for each room, In the resi- 
] 





lences the fireplaces are arranged angularly, 
and s » that a semicircular cavity in the line of 
division between one residence and the next, 
is left. between two fireplaces, and in this 


would be a cluster of pipes for the 

eyance of smoke. cm Arnott’s valve 
“ ove each chim ney-ope ing communicates 

h the cavity, and it is supposed that if the 
fire be lighted in any one of the rox pms, the 
heat of the smoke-pipe would be sufficient to 
and ventilate every room in the 
height of the building. 
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Mr. Barnett’s plan is not undeserving of 
+} se einiy +} anac ones 
notice did space permit; the area, however, 

Bhs tee 
1 to be injudiciously crowded, from 


} 
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the destre to obtain a considerable number of 




















esidences. The baths and eer ye were 
nthe basem nt. Ri, yMpartme of the 
lormit rh wer : ed by part ” the pper 
a) f wh lattice-wo1 
Of the decora charact e designs, 
y haye uid no ig, as ewaey it could 
hardly have biassed the Committee, but as we 
have lost ity urging, that there 
is il  otlld not 
| of taste, and 
that c sitates 
iit ru »ppo y ll not be 
f to € t the b ial influenc 
. in Spitalfield r. Ricardo has vs 
rs prid the g attention to external 
ures, and his design has some originality. 
In the lodging-house are circular >] 
rusticated in the ground story and 
livided into two lights in the ground story 
1 first floor, and a range of small arched 
lows in the third story, the buil di ng being 
sarmounted by a cornice of cousiderabie pro- 
jection. The walls are of white, "sia the 
lressings of red brick From the centre 
ses the ton 1amented with arch-headed 
nels, 1 pyramidal capping and 
i have the extrad 
i in ¢l wentine manne: rh 
is idences, is more of 
t I } it ha he 
1 window 1 rusticated piers. M 
+ . J 
, ’ i y i y 8) ~ 
val ¢ ind is not without 
Che circular window which terminates 





» roof of the coffee-room has a peculiar ap- 
pearance. Mr. Daukes’s designs are Italian. 
Che stair turrets are rusticated at the angles, 
land have open loggias above. 


One gas-light suffices for | 
sleeping-rooms an 1 a part of the corridor, | 
ventilated. The supply of | 
x is from an iron tank in the roof, and a | 


The lodging- | 


red brick dressings, but not content with this, 
he has sent another set of elevations in 
sepia of a plainer character of design. 

Of Mr. Barnett’s elevations we cannot speak 
favourably. All the details are exceedingly 
massive, and the design would cost more money 
than would in any case be spared for an object 
of this nature. The windows are very close 
together, as they must almost necessarily be, 
but this defect is heightened by the decoration. 
The upper ranges of windows have a most 
naked look without dressings, whilst the coins 
are carried up to the very top of the attic, 
above the cornice.—The difficulties in the 
observance of the “ Buildings Act” could hardly 
be more considerable than in these buil lings ; 
indeed, some special permission would app2ar 
to be requisite in several particulars. Mr. 
Ricardo, however, has entirely omitted to con- 
sider the Act, since his cornice, without 
parapet, would project over the street; and if 
the cantalivers are to be wood, as we suppose 
they must be, would, on that account alone, be 
objected to. It is ri ght to mention this, if only 
in justice to Mr. Grellier, and those in whose 
drawings the same kind of error may not be 
observable. Obviously, to secure a fair de- 
judges of designs should be ac- 
quainted with the “Act,” to say nothing of 
other qualifications. We say this, however, 
only as connected with the general question of 
the propriety of non- professional j judgments in 
competitions. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE NEW CHURCH 
OF SOUTH HACKNEY 
particulars given in a late 
number of your journal induced me to 
visit this edifice, the largest and most 
sumptuous church devoted to the Protestant 
ritual erected within the present century, and 
[ shall be glad if you will allow me to 
state some objections which occur to me. The 
situation is advantageous—a road bounding 
three sides, and an open —_ on the other : 
the plan is an apsidal cross. The nave is too 
broad ia proj ortion to the aisles for a first 
pointed church, thus destroying, upon first 
entering from the west, that essential im- 
pression, vertica which is the characteristic 
of the first pointed angie The pillars sup- 
porting the nave arches have a crowded effect ; 
two on each side dab have been better 
omitted: the proportions of the remainder 
would th n be in character with the extent of 
the church. The arches being elaborate, of 
two orders, with enriched sculpture upon the 
chamfers, the label moulding should, on no 
consideration, have been omitted. The ar- 
rangement of the transepts at the intersection 


Sir,—The 














of the nave is unreal, indi — a central 
tower: the arch across the naveis useless. In 
fact, the arrangements here a kept ed are the 
necessary accom = uments of a central tower, 
and should not be resort od 1 o when this feature 
is in any other b sition. tower and spire 
are the best proportioned features in the whole 
compo ition. The elaborately 









oorway with a double entrance 
of being designed for. a larg 
nific ent edifice, an d, 





ught, thrust 


into its pre 1e general 
proportion nonis fice. ‘The 


the tri- 

h ising ae ve th 2 parap: t, with 
heavy flyi ses springing therefrom, 
should never be adopted ina paroe hial charch, 
ualess the nde is of stone: as 
they appear of no other but that of sup- 
porting 2 useless projection supported upon 


corbels } ejecting from the exterior of the 


ay litresses 


1 
atzyuiar 
y 





here placed, 


clerestory wails. ‘The omission 
and characteristic features of 
—a north and south porch 
fended. 

We now 1 
+ +3 intersection . ne : 
: 2 ‘Gre 
chancel ror Ms Siewn in your 


MW 


gable wall should have risen fro: n hao? e chancel 
arch (otherwise, what is the intention of a 
chancel arch?), and continued promo the 
roof, presenting a gabled exterior, which would 
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relieve the mean appearance which this portion 
of the church presents. The chancel walls 
are carried too high; they should not ra 
level with the transepts, but considerably 
lower, thus varying the monotonous outline of 
the roofs. The entrance door of the sacristy, 
piercing the buttress of the transept, has an 
inconsistent appearance. The apsidal arrange- 
ment of the chancel produces a mean effect in | 








* a , ca ; 
the outlines of the roof, and is but a poor | 


compensation for the elegantly proportioned 
east window and gable. 

I feel convinced, after a minute examination 
of the principal ecclesiastical edifices in course 
of erection in the metropolis and suburbs, that, 
with all our improved mechanical appliances— 
with all the advantages afforded by exceillen 
of execution, both in wood and stone (for our 
carvers and sculptors, within the last few ye 
have so surprisingly perfected themselves in 
the execution of Gothic details, as to be capable 
of rivalling, in their several departments, the 
most admired and boasted product 
medieval period), the architects of this age have 
yet to unravel the mystic geometric rules 
which guided the secret fraternities in propor- 
tioning their edifices. R. P. C. 


Z 





PAYMENTS OF ARCHITECTS’ 
COMMISSION. 

Srr,—I quite agree with your corresponden 
“‘ Fides,”” who allades to the evil of some ar- 
chitects charging commission to their con- 
tractors as well as their employers. vi 
of such a practice is indeed incalculable, and 
most assuredly fraught with nothing short of 
the annihilation of our calling or profession ; 
if allowed, in horticultural parlance, to “run 
to seed.” 

“ Fides” says, “the remedy lies with that 
moral prince iple which should exist in the breast 
of every man.” But, Sir, in (as there must | 
exist in these cases) the utter cheente of this 
“moral principle” some more vigorous anti- 
dote ought, I think, to be created, to defend 
the building world, and poor architects more 
particularly, from the evil he so justly complains 
of. it, with the present villanous system of 

ght be suecessfully grappled 
with by the institute, were that body alive to 
the real interests of the art and of the profes- 
sion. 

What, Mr. Editor, will avail the honest | 
pursuit of the art should the evil in question 


competition, mig 


grow prevalent? ‘The present commission, 
5 per cent., is really with your bond-fide arc'ii- 


; a > 4 ' 
tect hard earned money, and yet it is by no 


means uncommon to hear of architects t 








2 and 3 per cent. for their services. Wher 
archite ‘ts who regularl y Pr acti ets I u h 
terms eke out their commission as “‘ A Trades- 
man” suggests in THe Buripe f h 





..it must follow that other architec 





ult 

ack & . + e } " tl . . ‘ 
ask 5 per cent., and (on the mere ground 
it is written, “‘Thou shalt not steal” 


to take that only, will be looked on as extor- 
tioners, and go to the wall. 
Now, I am confident that very many mem- 
oF 


bers of the profession resist this vile tempta- 





tion, the heavy sin of which lies at the door of 
: : cnithiiek i Sows 
the tradesman on architect alike, w el 
BERENS.” . 4 ] tian er 4 
modern social oe hy may say of the exact 
° . . . 
quantity of honour r qui ized from each: and | 
Fe Ee)” BES } ae je én ce 
wish you could stir up the ins ite to taxe 
some steps that might protect tl it 
of ¢ niss sntry from t] - 
1 £ ¥ LY + % 
worthy bt ir the dowbdie-enti ol, 
vho thus b ng o ry on the prot ) 
Methinks I freq f in your paper 


with the phrase “ Let the institute look to it ; 





and I cannot but thank you for the efforts you 
have lately made to rouse that torpid body to 
the _ t] n t ( t} > 4 ul ti : fi i0 l 

arges generally. As this and the question 
of competition now stands, our n fes- 
sion is “at the mercy of ev + Attorney-Gene- 
ral and every quack-engendering Cor tee ; 
and once again | et the institu 2 
toit!’? M a) | al 
remedy than the RR 1 
ny °° i 3. Poe ? o 
+ lt eer ’ 


alone. This would put an end to the system 
at once, transforming Sir Architect into the 
builder’s servant; which, an it be not nobler 
than the client’s unfaithful watch-dog, call me 
no longer your obedient servant, 








London, Aug. 2, 1848. An ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—The “ Tradesman ” who favoured you 
with a communication some time since on the 
subject of architects’ charges, would have done 
well had he been more guarded in his assertions. 
It is an wncharitable and false conclusion to 
write down every mana thief! ecause you have 
had your pocket picked. ‘his gentleman has, 
it appears, in the exercise of his calling, met 
with unprincipled men, willing to take bribes 

j 


[s there any marvel inthat? What profession, 

from divinity to cookery, lacks members who 

are a disgrace to it? ‘That there is a large 

el 18s of 0 men, more especially in country places, 
rfi 


cial knowledge of 
the ‘theory and practice of the art, gained 
chiefly by apprenticeship to divers trades, call 
themselves architects and 1 surv eyors, is not to 
be denied. These depe id on ‘the class to 
which they belong for support and counte- 
nanee, and are m re often emy loyed by regular 
builders than by those who bt tild of necess sity, 
0 r with out prac ical knowledge. Now it is that 
ass who chiefly, if not entirely, bring discredit 
and contumely on the dg ssion,—first, by 
r incapacity, which is their misfortune, 
ed, vath r than their fault, and again by 
giving their services for a low remuneration, 
trusting to make up the deficiency by the 
“ commission at the other end." This admits 
of proof; nor is it strange that it should be so. 
The sympathies of that class are naturally with 
the tradesman originally; they feel with and 








| for him, and there has been no ordeal for them 


to pass through whereby to free themselves 
from their class prejudices and connections. 
With the regularly-educated architect the case 


| is totally different; and if he be an honourable 


man, he will never give any tradesman the 
slightest chance of insulting him by offering a 
douceur. I well remember the answer ofa 
gentleman who stands now very high in the 
profession, though then in the midst of early 
struggles, to a builder who offered him money 
to “ make it right for him ;” 

you think I am as great a rogue as yourself 

Iam, Sir, &c., 


AN ARCHITECT. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


A DIFFERENCE Of rather a critical nature has 
arisen between the engine-drivers and 
on the southern division of that leviathan 


Co npany t the North Western, and their new 


yerintendent, backed by the directors, who 


bil, ft 





T 
t 
mt rt him in carrying out a certain new regu- 
lation, offensive to the drivers and firemen. 
lhe regulation objected to consists in a classi- 
fication | of the drivers and firemen into different 
ling to the will or decision of the 
superintendent, practica tive P 
uSs ant 1 wa 


ranks, accor 





} " € +h ° L oY 
ing the el es of the workman, 


iu 4 i 
n cases of negligence 
cases of merit. The 
y express themselves 
present tie OF Wages 


mnt on the length of 


yers may have found 





t é them on, are deter- 
mined not to a 


ee neei ve will 


services, 
that reduction 
| = , - 

being the order 
they have no 
scheme is desig 
also. They d 





i i i LC Ww 
; " 
I j I : i at ¥ 
. ‘ 1: ‘ 
“ i } } l 4 
1 + 
» A i 


it was this: “ Do! 


! 
| reveal a temporary state of things utterly i in- 


consistent with the public safety. One driver, 
for instance, declared that, on being desired 
by Mr. M‘Connel, the new chief of the loco- 
motive department, to take five or six men 


| with him on the engine, in order to teach them 


how to drive—he candidly told him, that 
with so many on the small foot-plate of the 
engine he could not do justice to his own duties, 
and was forthwith ‘displaced by one of the 
very men whom he was to teach, and who ran 
the train into an embankment, though pre- 
ceded by a pilot-engine. Another, referring to 
the same case, said that at Wolverton the 
boiler was so short of water that he was quite 
alarmed lest it should explode ere water could 
be jetebheced. and that the foreman there 
would not himself go on the engine along with 
the new driver, who was staggering with drink 
at Rugby on the same occasion. That the 
drivers have themselves compelled the direc- 
tors to employ the police to be on the 
out-look, and to compel them to do their 
duty till the fortnight’s notice expires, 
can be gathered even from their own e1udea- 
vours to ring the alarum on the subject of the 
public safety, which they have also done in a 
communication to the Railw ay Commissioners, 
who, on that ground alone, have felt them- 
selves compelled to interfere by opening a cor- 
respondence with the directors, so that it is to 
be hoped that, in one way or other, the public 
safety will be insures I, 10t the unfortunate 
difference amicably s ——In a sheriff’s 
court case at ta lat sale the sum of 6857. 
odds was assessed as damages, due by the 
South Wales Company to a Mr. E. John, 
lessee of property taken by them, and for 
which he claimed 5,000/., while the Company 
offered 1501.!:——The South Wales Railway 
bridge across the Usk is in rapid course of re- 
erection. In the first construction there were six 
trusses to each arch : there will now be but five, 
placed so as to make the bridge, it is thought, 
lighter and stronger. The danger of fire is, it 
is said, entirely removed. The centre arch 
will be of iron. The work will be finished in 
about six months. The great tunnel, at the 
back of Newport, is completed throughout, 
with the exception of the masonry at the en- 
trances. 





>] 
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ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC, 

The charge for the transmission of messages 
has been reduced :—*‘ Between the hours of 
half-past five o’clock p.m. and seven p.m. a 
uniform maximum rate of 5s. will be charged 
for messages under twenty words; 2s. 6d. 
extra will be charged for every additional 
words or fractions of twenty words, Orders 
for carriages, horses, beds, and other messages 
for the accommodation of travellers, 2s. 6d. 
each.”’——-The American Southern Telegraph 
Company, whose line extends from New York 
through ‘Philadelphia and Baltimore, to Wash- 
ington, a distance of about 250 miles, has de- 
clared their first annual dividend of 6 per cent. 





Masonry v. BrickworKk.—At a dinner 
ntly given in Birkenhead to the workmen, 

on the occasion of completing some villas, Mr. 
Hay, the architect, took occasion to impress 
upon the workmen, more esp ially the masons, 
naking themselves thoroughly ac- 

j practical part of 
the theoretical. He stated that 
id travelled over a great portion of the 
dom. and he believed it to be an indisput- 
fact, that nowhere could mason-work be 
! and yet for 


h *y hia l whole streets of mean 











looking brick-work. Who was to blame he 
would not ingul T 
ply of stone, rea 
cost than in ar Ly 


. They had an abundant sup- 
ot be avated, and at a smaller 
> where he had been ; and, 





fror m the natur » material, it was worked 
wit at facility, so much so, as to reduce its 
u ‘ost to a level with any of the other 
places, notwithstanding the disparity of wages, 


rhich in many instances are 30 per ¢ cent. less 
j I ! I 1. They were sax ily 
which was one 
less masonry than the re 
’ 7 'y 
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wy yet) 
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PLAN OF THE NEW LONDON FEVER: HOSPITAL. 
REFERENCES. REFERENCES. 
A Fever wards. G Bath and Examination rooms. O Kitchen. U Drying room. 
B Acute wards not fever. H Patients’ clothes. P Hall. V Wasbhouse. 
C Superior class wards. I Matrons’ room. Q Linen room. W Foul washhouse. 
D Noisy wards, K Committee room. R Seullery. X Laundry. 
E Head nurses’ rooms. L. Medical officer’s room. S$ Servants’ room. Y Mattrass store 
F Under nurses’ rooms. M Dispensary. N Office. T Engine and boiler house. Z Gateways. 
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THE NEW LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL. 

THE erection of the New London Fever | 
Hospital (illustrated by the accompanying | 
engravings) has been occasioned by the Direct | 
Northern Railway Company taking the site of | 
the present structure, together with the Small- | 
pox Hospital, for the purpose of forming their | 
intended terminus near King’s Cross. The 
site of the New Fever Hospital is in the Liver- 
pool-road, Islington, at a higher level, and | 
much more spacious and suitable than the | 
present one. The building is also upon an | 
enlarged scale, calculated for the reception of | 
200 patients, the present hospital being for 
120 patients only; and the accommodation | 
is proposed to embrace the various improve- 
ments resulting from science and experience | 
in sanitary matters. All the wards for fever | 
patients are on the ground-floor, with upper | 
wards for the convalescents ; so that the greater | 
part of the hospital is only of one story. | 
Particular provision is made for simultaneous 
supervision by the head nurses, as well as for 
a ready inspection of the whole establishment. 
The means of warming and ventilating are also 
provided for in the construction. The building 
is to be of a plain but substantial character; 
the rusticated work and architectural dressings 
in front to be of Caen stone, on a granite 
plinth; the remainder of the facing to be of 
red brick. 

The first stone was laid by the president, 
the Earl of Devon, on the 29th of June, | 
assisted by the Earl of Eldon and several | 
other trustees and members of the committee | 
and friends of the institution. ‘The building | 
is advancing rapidly, and is to be completed | 
by the 31st of March, 1849. Messrs. ‘I’. and | 
W. Piper have undertaken the contract at the | 





sum of 12,312/., which is inclusive of lodges, 
boundary walls, and several other contingent 
works, required to render the plan complete. 

The architect is Mr. Charles Fowler, and 
the design was selected in a competition, con- 
cerning which a correspondence appeared in 
our pages some time since, 





THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
LINCOLN. 

Tue excursion to Newark Church and 
Castle, Southwell Minster, and Wollaton Hall, 
proved the most interesting of any made 
during the week. ‘The rush for tickets at the 
railway station on that occasion was great, and 
served to shew how little considered the ar- 
rangement of the pay-place there had been, 
since those who had fought their way up to it, | 
and obtained tickets, were compelled to fight | 
back again through the waiting crowd. | 
However, no one was disposed to grumble, | 
and all got places at last. ‘T'wo ladies, | 
who were in the same carriage with us, | 
afforded striking evidence of the extraor-| 
dinary spread of knowledge concerning 
medizval architecture. Their . talk, - and 
charmingly they did it, was not confined to 
generalities, to the difference between early 

inted and late pointed, or even the superior 

uties of the middle period—but about sub- 
divisions of these periods, and “orders of 
mouldings,” and peculiarities of cusping. 
When they saw a new church their “ attempt 
to discriminate” went much farther than 
Rickman’s, and they would tell the architect’s 
name agood half a mile off. It was anew phase 
of the female mind, and led us to consider 
that architects may presently find some.of 
their clients awkward customers to deal with. 





The tower and spire of Newark Church,— 
Early English and Decorated,—are exceedingly 


elegant, and the whole church, though 


curiously mixed, very interesting. ‘There are 
carved stalls, and a perpendicular screen across 
the chancel arch, and at the back of the stalls, 
north and south; but the latter is disfigured 
by some barbarous decorations under the 
organ, and is painted white. Between each 
window in the chancel aisles is a niche with a 
curiously-sculptured pedestal, varying in all. A 
very large brass, in memory of Alan Fleming, 
1373, is affixed at the back of the altar-screen. 
A large picture by Hilton is on the face of 
this, “* The Raising of Lazarus.” It was the 
gift of the artist, out of respect for the memory 
of the birth-place of his father, and has some 
fine parts, if it be open to criticism in others. 
The date of some of the beautifyings here is 
shewn to be 1713, by a tablet in honour of a 
“ Lord Middleton,” for the same. 

On our way to the castle, we passed a new 
corn-exchange (there is a run upon corn- 
exchanges just now), from designs by Mr. 
Duesbury. It shows three large recessed 
doorways as principal features, with entabla- 
ture, and has a turret, on either side of which 
are to be sculptured figures by Mr. John Bell, 
now in progress of execution. These are of 
Anston stone: the building itself ig of Cox- 
bench stone, Derbyshire. 

The walls of Newark Castle are Norman, 
but the windows which have been inserted are 
perpendicular, and give the ruin a later appear- 
ance than really belongs to it. The rubble 
vaulting to the circular stairs is worth noting. 
The gate-house is Norman, and under the hall 
is a Norman crypt, the vault supported by a 
row of central columns. 

Southwell Minster, the well-known cruciform 
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with its Norman north | 
porch, and later additions, was the great fea- 
ture of the day. It is of large sise | 
ling to Mr. Pettit, who read a very full 
t at one of the evening meet- 
long), and is full of interest. 


Norman’ structure, 





_ 
z 
~~ 


T! reular windows in the Norman clere- 
story ; able moulding of enormous size 
* . , ~ 


round 1 main arches at the intersection of 
the cross, and some of the windows in the 
transt he general boldness of thx 
the peculiar zig-zag decoration which 


+. 
s t 
I 





the transept externally parti- 
ious. The chancel is a ‘Imen 
English, thoro ighly I to l i few 


1 4 + } 
ind forms a striking contrast with 











2 Pe 
ork of the nave,—the first ! 
, 
and elegan witb eve y support a ed 1 
: i 
: ’ 
ut S i all pointing upwards, f ia 
m i i and 
7 1 
fhe chapter-house is ched bv a short 
+ . | ‘ i 
C10 r ind ti Ggouvl vay which opens 
into from t latter 1S oO! of tl most ex- 
, , —- kei}] tino 
qui t produ DS of n dia Val SKIL ng 
’ } } adirewem } a 
Ihe fo we Wi h adorns itis all nati c 
‘ } ' 
than conv mh ind, 3 i 
IOOKS, ¢ pting in some tew p I it 
has enti disappeared, as if uf momen 
| 
' 
gathered. | Purbeck shaft are f t 
most part much decayed. 
In the ruins of the archb p’s palace, : 
} } , 4 
HeEGheCVal RECES u a series of seats 





e rom Southwell the members went to HVol- 
Hall, the seat of Lord Middleton, one of 
those noble mansions which the Elhzabethan 
and Jacobean periods left as their mark and 





le gacy to Engl: and. The en 


ance to the park 
miles from Nottingham, and the 


is about tw 
drive through the park to the house perhaps 
half a mile more. The appearance of the hall 


ie 
at a short distance from it, with its Vv 








outline, produced by the large cen 
tower, and four square towers, one at 

an ] details are not 
80 gor h the exception of 


apartment, and has 
, there is little 


the hall, 
one of 





which calls for comment; unless it be th 
curious fact, shewn by a plan of the timbers in 
the principal floor in the possession of his 
lordship, that there is not one thorough-beam, 

or beam running from wall to wall: they are 


If | 
frames int not . 
i Iramea one into anotner. 


Wollaton Hall is the work of Robert and 























Huntingdon Smithson, fi nd son. Dal- 
loway states that the « tobert § - 
son, who i id to hav 1614, aged 7 
is in Wollaton Chr les him, “ Ar- 
chitect r surveyor , ( 
house of Wollaton, with ! hers of 
great account.”’ “ Bolsover Church, according 
to the same write rial of 
the son, « Hunting hitect, 
ob. 4 {" 6 i rn e] - 
, ition of Wollaton { Y f mms 

John Thorpe, now in the Soan n 
which has led to the be het that Thorpe w n- 
sulte ted upon it it, het con- 
ne eed » t) 1 on 
the entrance f - 
1588 

Atan ng of the ai tura tion on 
the following morning, Saturday, a paper by 
Mr. Lewin, of Boston, on 

HECKINGTON CHURCH 

lebrated for the “ sepulchre”’ contains, 

is I l V é€ give the foll , } n ¢ f 
t From the days of Go al | it ke 
man, Heckingt Church h been cele- 
brated amongst arcing logi ts as an edifice 
wh nots : , } 


tt 
of « ur Viilag 
> } } = 
con a with this 
gS } 
tion re laid in the 
f the edifice complete 
Of tne eainc Oli pacer 
sol ¢h 
1104, ana that the t 


‘ 
A 
} 
d.; but it 





i i 
' 
yn cannot hare 
¢ t} a 
i A ; ‘ a si” 
y proves it not to have n erected until 
» Barking ee 
two centuries aft r, Hecking bemg a com- 


} 


plete and perfect specimen of dec corated Gothic. 
The church consists of a spire steeple at the 
west end, a south porch, a nave with north 
and south aisles, north and south transepts, 











and a chancel. 
elaborate description of the exterior, the whole 


The paper entered into an | 


of the stone-work of which was stated to be | 


} 


in very good condition, the sharpnes 








defini the carved work b 
served, all the beauty of 
boldness of execution of the orig 
the sculptor, after a lapse of full 500 years. 


nm ; : ny ‘ ! } +] 
The inte ri yw effect of the church, notwith- 
st nding r the loss of its ancient woo l-work, is 
still very imposing ; its nave, with 








its pointed arches and fine cle restory— its capa | 


cious aisles, with their array of three-light ed 
windows—its lofty transepts, w 


deceive the judgment—and its it nposing char 
l still amply 








} - } f } 
cei, full Of sculpt ural de 


‘ the visit of the archeologist. 
has celebrate 





rations— 


d Hecking 


holy sepulchre 








1roughout the kingdom, and cause iis 
cluded d and mentioned 
l every W th $ nh yf hze- 
olog I the north w of the 
ancel, and is in some parts mi ich mutilated 
In height it is about 10 feet, in breadth about 
+ feet 6 inches, a " is one mass of s >, 
Uh evation of it is divided into two heights 
by ledge or rnice ; the lower division 18 _ 
vided by pentagonal butt nto ur 
a isions, the centre but $ fins ig in a 
corbel head under the ledge; 


ympartments have trefoiled pedim 


1 t 
el hea is, Wilt Crocket 


ing from corb 
the spandre ls between the pe 

l } y 4 i a1 . 
nacles are eml bosse: with foliated scuipture 


Ueskae each of these pedi nents are figures of 





soldiers reclining in a sleeping attitude ; under 
the ledge is an enriched cornice, and above it 
the se hre is divided by the buttresses into 





thr e divisions, the pring ‘ipal or centre di- 





i oll Ww apace : rr plan of i 3 
face of the sepulchre, is ab mut 2 ie 
square, with a P) yramidal head to the 




















on Cat 
Above, A 
‘ } ' 
aiit A We i* 
j . 
nower, oldiy- 
ae which : ee a eS 
carved 1, which serves as a brac ket for the 
figure of Christ rising from thetomb. ‘This 
figure has | n é ie of ancient 
ly ture in the s Ne 
} “Ye 3 aa 40 1 ? } } 
areis, are angeis with censors iooking t nd 
worshipping: above these figures, springing 
p ee 1 : ane ane AME Ty at Es 
irom corbei i is, IS an r Cano] nig 
ornamented. On ¢ nh s , and supporti ha 
} ¥ , yy , | }, 
i cent yMpart nt of th yulch 
7 4 ._.% 
Tl ipeaiments W )} ia is ¢ KE nd 
i 
, } +} , Y + + 
i unaer tnest é t 
ru ot th carrying p 8 tor 
} al } - J . 
f aimmg VY; &avove i ts are 
, ra 1 
I i liatl ot flying be rting 
: } 7 
{ 1c? Vis } I} ou S 
ra ited 1 1 a@ parapet spl trom 
‘ i | 
corbel heads ; it cornice i W 
: ‘ 
yAil- ‘ \bove are pin , 
1 J y 
I ied p nts and } } 
i: pu { ye: 
} 4 1 
pinnacles, 1s cove i with em s g 
: , . : 
ind ft top is ned with a fi - 
itaining figures w n istru- 
7 + i whole of the dec { t 








Britton s ud, to use his owt 
before you on 
under some degree 

















oo fasthfallg and nuttin mn 
ing faithiuiy and putting Mm & 
) 
, the architectural antiquities 
and wonderful is! ime 
com ? o [ ible 
institution to show gh ol id 


worn out in the cause of literature and art, I 
have some feeling remaining—a great deal of 
love—a great deal of veneration for cathedral 
architecture—for literature—for every branch 














of archeological research; and so long as I 
live I hope to be enabled to prosecute the 
same studies—to impart to the rising gene- 
rations some of the feelings which have 
rompted me in the pursuits in which I 
1ave been engaged more than half a century. 
And when I tell yon that while thus en- 
gaged I have derived an incessant and pro- 
gressive amount of gratification—of delight— 
{ hope that the younger portion of the au- 
dience will give me cre dit, and believe that in 
those pursuiis, if by accident they should be 
led to follow in my footsteps—to engage in 
the same pursuits—they will, like myself, 
derive an endless amount of amusement 
wherever they go. Had I not been devoted to 
those pursuits myself in the early part of 
my life, I should never have had the 
pleasure —the profit—the  self-satisfaction 
which I now enjoy in my old age. 
And I cannot give you a more satisfactory 

nee and effect of those pur- 
suits, and the gratification which I feel in my 


I 
I 











pro f of the influ 


old age, than by telling you that during the 
last few months, when on a sick bed, I felt 
l in looking round my room and 


rawings of the various archzlogical 
iat than almost a1 iything ; and when my 
Iti sufficiently restored I resorted to 
d there the reminiscences of 
tion on a sick-bed were so delight- 
ig as the faculties of mind 
should last —that I should never 
know what the world call ennui. I came here 
with the intention of saying something about 
the various castles which have been erected in 
this country, first for protection and afterwards 
for domestic purposes—I thought and believed 
that the subject was calculated to afford a good 
deal of amusement and eS ition to the 
young student ; but I am sorry to tell you that 
{ gave the little paper which I had prepared 
on the subject to a friend, who undertook to 
read .it for me, and who has not yet returned 
from the pleasant excursion of the day. I can- 
not but revert with gratification to my visit to 
this interesting and extraordinary city on the 
present occasion My last visit here was be- 
tween forty and fifty years en such a 
rcheology ae very name itself— 


was totally unknown; now, however, it is un- 


Int 
SO iO 


gh 
| te 











derstood, ‘the science is pursued with avidity, 
and must have a highly beneficial effect 
ipon the country. I cannot f that, during 


my first visit here, 1 was uced to my 





estimable and learned fri Willson : 
hen I first saw him he was working in the 


| 
cathedral, and from that time to the present 





we hat ptupa literary intercourse, particu- 
laele ag nO a wy} ‘ i+hoe 
larly as regards ar tural antiquities. 


some well-deserved 
Willis, and said it gra- 
opinion, expressed 
linster stood pre-em ni- 
ie le, was 


; . } EY ee. ¢ 
ent amongst the cathedrais Or our 





; Bape: 
con 1 I by aval. W Li De 
1 + «tT 4 H P- . te * 
Lord Northampton afterwards made a very 
) 
} ~ ; } at 
} sting address, in the absence of the 
paper; and when the member to wh m the 
naper had been confided rushed into the hall 
abou } o’clock at night, full of confusion, he 
heard with no small amount of satisfaction 

















the evenin i deen p ed as pleasantly 
‘ » ™ 1 } ee ey ee . 
without t wu . > ik id t 1 Guiv torth- 
i * 
( } 
mon , et Ss ce ; en 43 wh 
I'he trip which had detained all the members 
la tershali ¢ e and Church; 
as le meat , 
and Boston Charch; but 
1oOwW dey yte more sna to this sub- 
i 
nust thereiore postpone our remarks, 
A supplementary excursion to Temple 
Bruer,* complimentary votes to those gen- 
£ Te Bruer Temple Brewer, 
i uated at 
t I r Here is 
¢ , i “¥ , r 1195+ 
r ars, and 
i s said to have 
re, at Jert- 
I says Leland 
ft ta t t e is 
At p t y a tew 
i th ‘ h } 1 stter isa 
i the tep 
i $ ne 
‘ ms 
a is 
t a rec auing yor * 
side ly rais nm out frora 
pre ye 2 digging t} 1 for ast of 
town, a few year basemer tones for pil 











of a round indente m7 column, were dis- 
isah en, supposed to have 


and one with a shaft 
covered. West of the town 
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tlemen who had aided the institute, and a dis- 


































































; ended in the selection of Salisbury, closed a 
° very pleasant week in the ancient city of Lin- 
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; NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 














Tue foundation stone of the new church of 
‘a St, John the Evangelist, to be erected by sub- 
n scription at Penge, near Sydenham, was laid 
e on Tuesday, Ist inst.,in presence of a large | 
n ‘ assemblage of subscribers and others. <A | 
f. E bottle containing coins was placed in a cavity 
t af worked in the stone, and covered with a brass 
0 plate engraved with a record of the ceremony, | 
if over which was poured melted wax, to prevent 
e corrosion. The church is to be erected at a 
n 4 small cost, and is, therefore, of plain design 
" q and economical proportions. The architects 
~y q are Mr. Edwin Nash and Mr. John Nash 
“8 a Round. All piers, arches, jambs, and angles, 
y 5 internally as well as externally, are to be built | 
a in dressed freestone, instead of in brickwork | 
It stuccoed over in imitation of stone. The 
d church will provide accommodation for 500 | 
. upon the floor, and no galleries will be erected. | 
™ There will be a tower and spire 140 feet high. | 
- The foundation stone of the parochial | 
i. schools cf Christ Church, Ramsgate, was laid | 
of on the 4th inst., by the Rev. Edward Hoare, | 
‘. A.M., the incumbent, in presence of a large | 
id number of friends. The schools are to be | 
me erected from the design of Mr. W. E. Smith, | 
re of Ramsgate, and to be in the Early English | 
ut style. The exterior of the front will be of | 
om Kentish rag, random dressed, with all the 
te dressings of Caen stone: the gables coped 


throughout with each stone laid in drip. ‘The 
bell turret will be on the crown of the gable, 



































he 2 and carried up from the surface of the ground | 
at : to the height of 53 feet. The roof will be | 
ed : open inside, with all the timbers framed in | 
to panels, and plastered between the timbers. 
oil There will be sufficient accommodation for 
ma : 450 children. The cost of the whole under- | 
to taking will be about 1,750/., including the pur- 
he eS chase of the house for the master, and the site. 
wey ‘The new Infantry barracks at Porisea, 
a are far advanced towards completion. The 
ae : main building is ready for the asphalte roof. 
ie The flooring in the building for the common 
ty, soldiers will be of asphalte, on iron-girders. 
ect Messrs. Locke and Nesham are the successors 
ng to. Messrs. Burton, in the completion of 
ny this work. The oificers, in a regiment of | 
a 1,000 (about 36 it is said), will here have 
he ample accommodation, besides a suit of apart- 
ont ments for the commandant.——The South- 
‘u- eea esplanarle was to be opened to the public 
a on Tuesday. ‘The road at the end of Jubilee- 
red terrace, has been considerably widened, and 
rae the shar] loped o | and 
sed the road improved. i South- 
i ampton Improvement Commi ave ane | 
vas nounced their intention to elect a surveyor by | 
16th inst., with a salary of 1201, in place of 
ory two as heretofore, with  salari of sol. 
the and 100/.—— ‘The new Roman Chapel at | 
‘nn Salisbury, will be opened, it expr 1, in 
nall 2 course of a& we *k or two. —eer The ¢ rch 
as 4 of ae und Ce retery, at B rmingham, was 
to be consecrated on Tuesday Phe churel 
sn is in the } ndicular l to 
itly : , : 
hy spire, a nave and chancel. ‘The 
; i i ] by 1 rf i t a 1 ‘ t a A ( Y 
i th entrance, 
ting f portion of the build 
ti ivi 7 Sei fre } t} wl! h 
untly « 1 to pee , will be 
not te terfe I the pro- 
iterior. 'T > has an open 
st 1 wood, with the spaces 
rafters painted ¢ deep ultra- 
. Ran of ed ts are 
eh 33 i th t attend the 
und in the « re of the nave 
imental stand for the bier, 
means of Bramah’s hydraulic 
: iS 1 be let down to the 
vy, and by a subtert passag 
) ( } cat mbps Phe 
of ¢ dimensions 1 cast 
hree lights, to be filled with stained 
ented by Messrs. Chance, Brothers, 


ry 
azo, 


: !, in which were found, some year 
three church bells and some bars of iron. A well, still ia 
use, is 2 great curiosity, on account of its vast diameter.” 
Some fresh discoveries have recently been made here. 









cussion as to the next place of meeting, which | 


lic | Gissentient, a young genti 








| and to be executed at their works. The floor 
| is to be laid with encaustic tiles, while that of 
| the nave will be in plain chequered squares. 
| The tower is formed at the base by three 
| massive archways, intended as a porch for the 
| hearses. The cloisters are entirely cut off 
| from the body of the chapel, and will be 
150 feet in length, with along range of win- 
dows in the western front, and blank recesses 
for the reception of monuments on the other. 
| The windows are to be filled in their entire 
length with memorials in stained glass. The 
double circular range of catacombs in front, 
yet to be erected, originated in the archi- 
tects seizing on one of the chief blemishes 
of the site, once a large sand-pit; form- 
ing the pit into a regular circle, and con- 





structing two ranges of catacombs in the | 
banks, faced with rough battlemented stone- | 


work. 
will form, as it were, a basement to the main 
building, crowning the summit of the hill. 





VENTILATING BILLIARD-ROOMS. 
nate 
Sir,—If your correspondent has his billiard- 
room to build, he will ventilate it most effectu- 
ally by carrying up the flue from the fire-place 
in a 9-inch metal tube, commencing at the level 
of the ceiling, and encasing this with brick- 
work, taking care to leave between the tube 
and the brickwork a sectional area of about 
200 inches to form the air or ventilating flue. 
This air-flue should open into a space above 
the ceiling of the room, which should be pro- 
| vided with apertures round the cornice, or 
from rosets, at least equivalent to the area of 
the flue. The products from the combustion 
of the gas should likewise be conducted into 
this flue, which should also be surmounted b 
| a windguard, of any form, adapted to take = 
vantage of the movement of the external air, to 
assist the upward current. The smoke-flue 
should pass through and surmount this wind- 
guard. 
To supply the place of the air taken out 
| through the ventilating-flue, a chamber should 
be formed at the back of the grate, into which 
the external air should be conducted, and 
emitted through perforations in the front. A 
current of pure air of a modified temperature 
| will by this means be drawn into the apart- 
ment, which will be found sufficient for 
winter ventilation. If artificial ventilation is 
required for summer, an “ Arnot,” or other 
slow burning stove, should be placed in the 
recess in lieu of the open grate. This, if lighted 


ES 1 


These, when seen from a distance, | 





p : ‘ ‘ | 
in the morning, wot eep alight, and rarify 
the shaft throughout the day. 





. t } . 304 = . . 
A pair of folding or sliding doors should be 
| provided, I 
i‘ 
ipartinent 


tove from heating t nt. 
be admitted into the 





The pure air should b 








o close the opening, to prevent the | 


Hew Books. 





The Book of South Wales, the Bristol Channel, 
Monmouthshire, &c.: @ Companion and 
Guide to the Southern Division of the Prin- 
cipality. By Cuas. Frepertck CLIrFEe. 
Second edition.—Hamilton and Co., Pater- 
noster-row. 


As many of our readers will be in Swansea 
this week, attending the meeting of the British 
Association for the advancement of science, 
and may feel disposed to see something of 
Wales before returning to their several homes, 
we cannot do better than point their attention 
to Mr. Cliffe’s very nice little book, which has 
just reached a second edition. This is a very 
great advance on the majority of local guide- 
books; it is pleasing and attractive, as well as 
correct, and is adorned with maps and nume- 
rous wood engravings. Mr. Cliffe hes paid 
considerable attention to the antiquities of the 
places named, and is reg ready with a 
remark tending to induce their preservation, 
The following notes of Merthyr will be found 
interesting, and will serve as a specimen of the 
author’s style. 

“ The town, which mainly consists of work- 
men’s houses, is of an irregular form, and lies 
in the midst of a group of bleak mountains : 
Dowlais occupies the upper part, near the edge 
of a table-land, and is approached by a long 
street stretching, for considerably more than a 
mile, up a steep ascent beyond the Pen-y- 
darren works. ‘This narrow valley is blocked 
up to a great extent by enormous black banks 
of cinders, &c., compared with which the 
largest railway embankments are mere pigmies. 
Additions are of course constantly being made 
to these banks, and it appears to a looker-on a 
hazardous operation to bring a horse and tram 
close to the edge of the lofty ends or ‘tips’ 
for the purpose of shooting the contents over 
the precipice. As the ‘tips’ in progress are 
formed of hot cinders, they are on fire from 
nearly top to bottom—glow like lava. Rivulets 
of hot water wash the bases of these gloomy 
banks. The scene is strange and impressive in 
broad day-light, but when viewed at night it is 
wild beyond conception. Darkness is pal- 
pable. The mind aids the reality—gives vast- 
ness and sublimity to a picture lighted up by a 
thousand fires. ‘The vivid glow and roaring of 
the blast furnaces near at hand—the lurid 
light of distant works—the clanking of ham- 
mers and rolling mills, the confused din of 
massive machinery—the burning headlands— 
the coke hearths, now, if the night be stormy, 
bursting into sheets of flame, now wrapt in 
vast and impenetrable clouds of smoke—the 
wild figures of the workmen, the actors in 
yparently infernal scene—all combine 
ress the mind of the spectator very 


| powerfully 


| works would involve 


“ A sketch of the processes carried on in the 
much dry technical detail. 
Merthyr is one of the great seats of the bar 
tron trade; and so extensive are the rollin 
mills, of late years almost exclusively oeeubial 
in the production of railway bars, that it has 
been found necessary to import a quantity of 
pig iron, chiefly from Scotland, to supply the 


| demand, as well as large quantities of iron ore 


room through the top and under part of the 
skirting, properly arranged for that purpose,— 

| care being taken to make the internal openings | 

| many times larger than the external aperture, | 

| in order to decrease the rapidity of the current 
of air entering the apartinent. 

Vm. JeaKes, Jun. 

| Great Russeli-street. 

| 

| _ > 


A meeting has been held in the Parochial 


| of various qualities. 


\EFORM IN SovuTHWARK.— | 


fi 
School-house, Borough-road, chiefly of gentle- | 
| +4} ! ER Tg oak | 
men connected with the medical profession, 


7 + 
to protest against the general evil (notwith- 





ully holes in the midst of 

ed districts; when a series of 
a red into, which would certainly | 

have astonished the old y who derived so 





: 


much benefit from th« 
1 , 


ing froma gully hole opposite her dwelling. 


~ 
1 
i 


breezes emanat- 








> } . — 1. > anol } sanee 
| Resolutions im accordance with the disinterested 
sbiects of the meeting were passed with a single 
| 


] nan, probably a rela- 


| tive of the old lady aforesaid, in which resolu- | 


| tions, while directing attention toa sul 





i namely, columns im th reets to carry up the 


, 
lof the 


? ee 





Huviaabove t himneys—the me- 
| dical men and others present merely protested 
| against the continuance of old gully holes, or 

the opening of new, and requested that the 
Metropolitan Sewers Commission would put a 
stop to the nuisance. 


ystitute for | 
stedinTur BuILpER, | 
| tains to 


The exports at Cardiff 

afford an idea of the extent of the iron trade; 

but the quantity of iron produced is of course 

much larger. ‘The chief firms sometimes 

accumulate large stocks, whi rk up 

when times are very prosperous. The make 
4 7 





n | of blast furnaces varies greatly according te 


circumstances, and according to the quality of 
iron produced. ‘Thus a furnace that will make 
120 tons of forge iron, is not capable of pro- 
ducing more than 65 tons of foundry iron. 
The average make of pigs at Dowla! 
no foundery is made), amounts, we believe, to 
between 80,000 and 87,000 tons of pig iron 
per annum: the average make of pigs at Cy- 
farthfa and Hirwain somewhat exceeds 60,000 
tons. ‘The strata of coal are of excellent 
quality, accompanied by parallel veins of argil- 
laceous iron ore, which penetrate the moun- 


a* 
S% (where 





a great depth, and yield npon an 
average about thirty-five parts of metal out of 
10: the mimes are worked by levels.” There 
is no black band here. 

“In the spring of 1847, the rate of wages 
was nearly 40 per cent. higher than it was two 
years oeatioally, owing to the advance in the 
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value of iron; yet the workmen were dis- 
satisfied, and there were many mutterings 
about a strike. The variation of wages in th 
mineral districts is very great. An average is 
struck every five or six years, at periods when | 
wages are at the lowest; but it is so difficult to | 
arrive at accurate conclusions, that we shall 
only give the highest rates. Colliers have 
earned from 3/. to 5/. 10s. per month, averaging | 
about 11. per week. Miners about 18s. per | 
week. Furnace men atthe blast furnaces, 20s. 
to 30s. Finers and pudlers, from 25s. to 35s. | 
Ballers from 20s, to. 45s.,. averaging 30s. | 
Rollers, from 25s. to, in a few cases, five | 
pounds, averaging about 50s. per week. The 
average earnings are considerably reduced 
through the ‘hill country’ of Glamorgan and 
Monmouth by intemperance, which leads to 
much loss of time.” 


f 
{ 
i 
| 





HMMiscetlanea. 

Prosecteo Works.—Advertisements have | 
been issued for tenders by 21st inst. for the 
execution of the several works for the com- 
par of the superstruction of the West | 


Jerby Lunatic Asylum, Sutton ; by 29th, for | 
repairing, widening, &c., the Spey -bivdge at | 
Yalding town, Kent; by 14th, for the erection 
of a station at Lichfield ; by 23rd, for building | 
a sewer of 180 yards and making six gully | 


shoots, at Birmingham; and by 2\st, for a | 
supply of nearly 20 miles in length of cast-iron 
pipes and appendages, of various sizes, for the 
Derby water-works. 

Competitions, &c.—A premium of 100 
guineas, or the usual commission, is offered to | 
the ‘architect or artist’ who shall offer, by 
18th proximo, the best designs for a public 
cemetery at Leicester; any other design to be 
purchasable by the committee for not more 
than 20 guineas.——-A premium of 10 guineas 
will be given for the most approved plan of a 
savings’ bank at Newbury, to stand on an | 


arcade, and to cost not more than 1,400/,—— | 
Surveys, maps, and valuations for the parish 
of Tutbury are wanted; tenders to be lodged | 
by 24th inst. 

Srare or THE BorovuGy Sewers,— We 
have received a copy of the report of the | 
Surveyors of the Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers, upon an inspection of sewers in the 
Surrey and Kent divisions, which, if all be 
true, shews a fearful state of things in 
that densely populated district, In many 
places the ‘ bigh levels’ are mere open 
ditches running at the backs of the houses, 
the walls of ‘which’ frequently form the 
sides of the ditch; while, not more than from 
7 to 12 feet above, bed-room windows not 
only open right over the foul deposits, but 
themselyes afford a common route of egress | 
for the offal and refuse which are in constant | 
course of being pitched into the ‘ high levels.’ | 
These, in other places, are actually covered by | 
the cracked and open flooring of the rooms, 
through which the committee had no difficulty 
in espying the inmates from below. Innu- 
merable privies, of the most sickening descrip- | 
tion, open directly into these ditches, and they 
constitute the main dust bins of the residents. 
As for the ‘ low levels,’ into which the fluid 
contents of the ‘high levels’ are precipitated, 
jt appears to be a fact that their falls are fre- | 
queeey from, in place of to, the outfall, so | 
t 
than sewers, and even where thé fall is to the 
outfall, the inclinations appear to be of small 
amount, and the sewers are filled for many | 
hours at high-tide with the ‘ back water’ toa | 
considerable distance from the outfall: at | 
these times, of course, a constant deposit is | 
choking up the outfall and the ‘level.’, And 
the worst of it is, that even though the ‘ low 
Jevels’ had all good outfalis, scouring through 
the ‘ high levels’ with a strong force of water, 
wonld undermine the houses and the ditches 
themselves ; and besides, the accumulation of | 
solid rubbish, ashes, &c., cannot be prevented | 
unless the negligence and refusal of the dust- 
men to remove them be determinedly put a | 
stop to.” Pumping, as in cleansing cesspools, | 
the officers think might be available, with a | 
powerful apparatus, in the removal of the most 
offensive’ portion of the contents of the ditches 
into the low level, which otherwise they often 
do not reach at all. _ We wish to think that the 
surveyors haye over-coloured their statement, 


vat they are more like elongated cesspools | 


| window, and another female was thrown to the 


rection the effects of the shock are seriously 


| Mr. Pitt formed the idea of putting the coast 
| in a fit state to repel invasion, 


| troops at any particular point. 


| land side, it was only necessary to provide the 
| most efficient means of sweeping the coast. 


| forts is said to be suggested by one of a some- 


| troops with great trouble and loss. The Liver- 
| pool Albion had recently the following parti- 
| culars: — “The Martello ‘l'owers 


| diameter of about 30 feet at the top. 
| height is about 30 feet. 


| for an officer and privates. 


| parapet screens the artillerymen. 


| always much thicker than towards the land. 


| are close by the shore, but in some situations 
| they are placed on a hill or point of land. In | 


| pleasure-gdrdens, The difference for so simple 
| a job is so great that it deserves a place in | 


ene or me resmcesensanrmereamren imams 


. Exptosion anp DamaGe 1n RacGent’s 
Parx.—An, extraordinary amount of. injury 
to houses, windows, &c., occurred on Monday 
last, from.an, explosion at No. 60, Albany- 
street, originating, it is said, notwithstanding 
assertions to the contrary, in the. mere leakage 
of a gas pipe for a short interval, after shutting 
the Berlin wool.shop in which it took place. 
Mr..Loten, the brother of the occupier, and a 
Miss , Bird, were blown through the parlour 


opposite side of the street and killed, while the 
entire front of the premises was. blown out, and 
for more than a quarter of a mile in each di- 





exhibited. 


THe Marretto Towers.—Referring to 
our mention of a Martello tower recently, a | 
correspondent asks for some information con- 
cerning this class of structures. About 1804 


The chief ob- 
ject proposed was to prevent the landing of 
The forts not 
being liable to be attacked by infantry on the 


The name as well as the form given to these | 


what similar kind which stood in Martello Bay, 
Corsica, and which was taken by the British 


are all 
pretty much alike, They are circular, gene- 
rally about 40 feet in diameter at the base, 
and the walls battez, or incline inwards to a 
Their 
They are two sto- 
ries high, the lower story being divided into 
chambers for stores, the upper into apartments 
A strong central 
A high | 





pillar supports a bomb-proof roof. 
They are | 


| built of brick, the thickness of the walls vary- | 


ing from 5 to 12 feet, according to circum- 
stances. ‘he walls on the seaward side are 


To support such an immense mass of brick- 
work the foundations had to be laid deep and 
wide, and they were so contrived as to include 
a reservoir for water. Generally these towers 


such positions they are surrounded by a deep 
moat faced with brick, and are entered by a 
swivel bridge, The doorway is always five or 
six feet from the ground, and where there is 
not a moat, the entrance is by a ladder that | 
could be drawn up inside.” Their ordinary | 
distance apart is somewhat above a quarter of | 
a mile. 


Biinp Painrers.—A correspondent says : 
I send you the amounts of the various tenders 
for painting the outsides of forty-two houses | 
in Royal Crescent, with the enclosure | to | 


your paper: 


Cooper o« £anb- 00 
Sloper = 38 «. 1850 50.0 
Cutbush .. oe eG 
Woolley (atcepted) - aoe 9 


Buinp Buritpers.—The following is a list | 


| of tenders delivered for repairs and painting at | 
| St. George’s Church, in the parish of St. | 


George, Southwark, to be done under Mr. | 
H. Jarvis, architect :— 


ies ei kh cine cs £925 0 0 
ko SE AS 801 0 0 
hed EOE Eee 774 0 0 
Rentmore ......%.. ia. oo © 
Mather 50.000 LcSiceeas 61¢ 0.0 
DOMES 25. SORTER ove 583 °070 
Harlentie:.. 6055055 Seren 567° 0°50 
EP eB oe ar . 555°0°0 
Ellison (accepted) ...:.... 499 0-0 


A subscriber requests our insertion of the 
following estimates, delivered the 3rd August, 
to the churchvardens of the parish of St, 
Bartholomew Hyde, for certain repairs to their 
church :— 





Gover and Son............ £134 7 0 
Beowe 66% oes as ye 120 0 0 
Fiehdet.< c00ids Seer .cess © 119.16:20 
Pe ‘ 8 0 0 
3 ARN ns oe ee 67 16 0! 


A. Curnese:. Farm !Hovuss.+-The farm, 
however small, is not so.much.the estate of an 
individual proprietor as the home of a family 
or seat of a clan, many gracias of which, 
under one acknowledged head or patriarch, are 
often congregated in the same dwelling. As 
the frm bene in general differ but little from 
each other, except in size, I will endeavour to 
give the: reader a description of one.- In a 
small island, formed by a moat for the supply 
of water and the rearing of ducks and geese, 
well sheltered by bamboos and other trees, and 
nearly hid from view, stands the house, con- 
sisting of one floor only, built, when possible, 
of stone, in other cases of brick (of so superior 
a quality as to become an article of commerce 


| with this country, and to find its way to Liver- 
pool) or of wood. 


In the centre is a large 
iall, called the “‘ Hall of Ancestors,”’ common 
to all the family. In it are arranged the house- 
hold gods (among which are. invariably the 
Taouist divinities presiding over hearing and 
sight) and relics, such as an ancestral picture, 
in the most conspicuous part of the wall, on 
each side of which is an aphorjsm of Confu- 
cius, and in front a table bearing. incense 
burners and fruits, as offerings, and ornamen- 
tal porcelain vases, &c. The-hall also serves 


| for a drying-room for their seeds, and a depo- 


sitory for the smaller implements of husbandry. 
It is the scene of their entertainments, many of 
their festivals, and the adoration of the gods, 
but never used for culinary purposes, This 
forms the nucleus of the building: around it 
are the dwelling rooms of the different divisions 
of the tribe; and as often as a marriage takes 
place, an apartment is added forthe newly- 
wedded couple, and, in time, the whole pre- 
sents rather the appearance of a village than a 
single dwelling-house. — Lieutenant » Forbes’ 
Five Years in China. ' 
KNOWLEDGE FOR THE WorKING Man.— 
Mr. Editor: Allow me, as a friend to the 


| working men of this country, to call your 


attention to the result of your and_ other exer- 
tions in forwarding their. scientific education, 
as exhibited at the Pear-street Working Man’s 
Institution on Monday last. This establish- 
ment was founded by pee Ashley a few weeks 
hack, and now numbers about 100 members: 
Their first lecture was delivered on Monday to 
a crowded audience, by Professor Partington, 
and it was mainly devoted to the phenomena 
of Electro-magnetism in connection with the 
new telegraphic arrangements. The lecture- 


‘room was filled by the members and their 


friends, who evidently listened with the deepest 
attention; and, at the close, a vote of thanks 
was unanimously passed. I trust, Mr. Editor, 


| that you will be pleased with the result of an 


experiment which has been intended especially 
for the benefit of the humblest of the working 
classes, who pay but a few pence per month 
for all the advantages of the institution, and 
your insertion of this announcement may have 
the effect of insuring the establishment of 
similar institutions in other.crowded neigh- 
bourhoods, where the inhabitants are too poor 
to become members of the regular-literary and 
scientific establishments. —AN ARTISAN. 


Tue Unirep Service -Instirution.— 


| Capt. Siborne’s fine model of Waterloo having, 
| by arrangement, been presented to this insti- 
| tution, a new room is to bé formed, we un- 


derstand, in the upper part of the building, in 
Whitehall-yard, and will be appropriated ex- 
clusively to that and other memorials of the 
event. A lecture theatre is also in contemplation. 
The number of members is more than 4,000, 
but this is scarcely sufficient to carry out the 
views of the council. The institution has well 
established its claim for even more extended 
support. 

THe British ARCHAOLOGICAL Assoct- 
tion ConGress will commence at Worcester 
on Monday, the 14th, and terminate on Satur- 
day. ‘Tuesday will be appropriated mainly to 
the cathedral. On Wednesday there will be an 
excursion to Sudeley Castle, and on Thursday 
to Malvern, Pershore, and Eversham. A large 
number of tickets have already been taken, and 
everything promises a pleasant anil profitable 
meeting. 

New Cuvurcues.—A Bill, prepared and 
brought in by Sir G, Grey and Mr. C. Lewis, 
M.P., continues the. Royal Commission for 
building new churches’ until the 20th day of 
Jaly, 1833, . 
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CotoGcne CaTHEDRAL.—The 14th, 15th, | 
and 16th of this month are set ‘apart for, cele- | 
brating the 600th anniversary. of’ laying the | 
Pay a of this oaereie build. | 
ing. e understand tliat the ‘whole bod 
the cathedral “is “carried to a sufficient | 
height t to receive a provisional | 
roof, above which the work can proceed | 
further without interruption. 





[Advertisement. ] 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BUILDER. 
Sir,—A letter in the advertising columns of your | 
last number, signed ‘‘ Charles Francis and Sons,’’ 
having reference to the results of ‘‘ Experiments on 
Portland. and Roman Cements,’’ recorded in pre- 
vious numbers of Taz Buitper, requires some 
remarks from ourselves, as the public would other- | 
wise be greatly misled. 
So far from allowing that our Roman cement was 
of inferior uality, we maintain that it was of the 


i 


best tute, and that an explanation of the | 
tent difference in strength is to be found in a | 
w ‘different cause. Our blocks were tested at | 


the age of thirty days, or one month, while those of | 
Messrs. Francis were allowed to «stand two to three | 
months before being experimented upon. 

The writers of the letter are pleased to say that | 
in the case of the Portland cement, thirty days of | 
age were essential to the result produced, but that 
with Roman cement it was unimportant, as that 
material ‘‘ would have borne its same trial probably 
at the age of thirty hours!’’ We would inquire | 
whether such assertion is grounded on any trial, or | 
a gratuitous conjecture? We must suppose the 
latter ; for we are able to state that a block of | 
Roman cement at that age would hardly more than 
bear its own weight in lifting, and would crumble 
to pieces on the application of pressure. 

cement called ‘‘ Nine Elms first quality ’’ 
was composed of Sheppey-stone,—a most excellent 
article, and manufactured nearly exclusively by their 
house and our own; but the price of this cement, | 
owing to the small quantities in which the stone is 
obtainable, prevents its use by builders on any other | 
than a limited scale. It is not, then, in the market 
for ordinary purposes. : 

The main object in these experiments was to test | 
the value of Portland in. comparison with Roman | 
cement for general building purposes, and we find | 
that a block of Portland cement, mixed with three | 
parts sand, bears a pressure of twenty-five tons, 
while Roman cement, with only two sands, breaks 
up at three tons, shewing a superiority of eight to | 
one... We submit that this is the practical test, and | 
would ask whether Messrs. Francis are prepared to | 
shew a more advantageous result for their Roman | 
cement; when so weakened with sand. 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that the 
accounts of the experiments were collected by Mr. 
Grissell and ourselves at the time of testing, and | 
have, of course, been subsequently agreed and com- | 
pared with that gentleman’s documents. 

Weare, Sir, your most obedient servants, 
J. B. Waite and Sons. 


Millbank-street, Westminster, 
August 8th, 1848, 





(Advertisement. } 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BUILDER. 


Sir,—In our notice of experiments upon cements, 
which appeared in your last number, we adverted to 
the very indifferent quality of the Roman cement 
which had been subjected to comparison with the 
new cement; we did riot, however, for a moment 
consider that any other than the best articles which 
the parties could produce had been supplied for the 
purpose, for it would, indeed, not have been in- 
genuous had they done otherwise. 

We now refer to the series published on the 22nd 
ultimo, in Tue Buriper, which gives additional 
evidence of the correctness of our conclusion. The 
fact is stated, that Roman cement and Kentish rag- 
stone formed a ‘joint that, at twenty-four days’ 
age, required 1,455 Ibs. weight to separate; . that 
the same cement, with Portland stone,-at the same 
maturity, was separated by 965 lbs. ; but that, in 
other cases; the Roman cement joints being fifty-six 
days old, or more than double the first experiments, 
they separated* with materially less weight ; and a 
third experiment, with the same cement, shews that, 
as it grew older, it was growing weaker. Now, it 
is a well-known fact to every builder, and it is 
scarcely worth while to recall it, except in confir- 
mation of our previous remark, that inferior cement 
is apt to, what is technically called, give—that is, 
after hardening to a certain extent, it relaxes its 
indarating and adhesive properties, and becomes 
dailymore and more weak, until it frequently 
pay ca itself: this may occar after an interval 
pf a few weeks, or it may be a few months, but the 

rence between good and bad Roman cement is 
that, whilst one description holds firmly, the other 
does not ; so that the comparison instituted between 





| joint being forty-five days. Now if Portland cement 


| Tag-stone, asthe manufacturers of that cement assert, 


| strong as the stone, if not more so.’’ All expe- 
| rience, however, proves that Kentish rag is a very 


| gether from the market. But if it be necessary to 


| simply related existing evidence that such is not the 
| case when compared with good Roman cement. 


point out books or find addresses 


manufacturers themselves,” be déenied of “aby value 
in the light in which they wish to place them. .. 
The second series of expériments “with “Messrs. 
White’s cements were not open, like’ those. invited 
by Mr. Grissell, to competition, and’ therefore we 
are only able to quote in juxta-position what we 
know to-have been done -on a previous occasion, 
and “publicly; done.) The experiments 
are with Bramley-fall stone and Kentish rag-stone ; 
the latter being a material to which id ce. 
ment, as those gentlemen tell us, will not adbere; 
and which the account given in your paper describes 
as ‘‘ refractory and little absorbent.’’ Sir Charles 
Pasley, however, records several trials of tearing 
Kentish rag blocks asunder, of which the joints 
were made with Roman cement of our manufacture : 
in one experiment, it required a weight of very 
nearly four tons to the superficial foot to accomplish 
it, our cement not having given; the. age. of ‘the 


make a firmer joint with Portland stone than with 


we think it not unfair to say, that as good Roman 
cement is to the new cement when used with Kentish 
rag, so it is to the new cement when used with 
Portland stone; and the advantage will be prodi- 
gious of using an old and well-known article: at all 
events, nothing is yet shewn to the contrary of this. 
Of a joint with Bramley-fall stone and our Roman 
cement, Sir Charles’s experiments result to his 
mind in the opinion that the cement “‘ is at least as 


fit material to lay in cement; that its: adhesion is 
fully equal to that with bricks ; and therefore, if in- 
stead of calling the stone refractory, we were to 
call the Portland cement capricious, we should say 
what is known to be thé fact} This cement is, ne- 
vertheless, an improvement upon the article called 
‘* Frost’s Cement,’’ although intrinsically the same, 
and made of the same ingredients ; but experience 
of the latter material has caused its rejection alto- 


wait thirty days to attain to the effective strength of 
Portland cement, of what use would it be in such a 
work as the Thames Turinel, where it is known that 
all sorts of cements were experimented upon? of 
what use in underpinning at such works as the 
Custom-house, London? or in the exposed. foun- 
dations of the Britannia Bridge across the Menai 
Straits, in a strong current, and where, as it 
recently happened, the storm pelted pitilessly on the 
Roman cement when only a few hours’ old ? or, in 
any such works, every day required by civil engi- 
neers? The comparative experiments to which we 
have at so much length referred, lead to the in- 
ference that their Portland begins to be effective 
exactly where their Roman cement begins to let go 
its hold ; indeed they prove this. And we have 


Further we may add that the experiments made by 
Sir Charles Pasley, highly satisfactory as they prove, 
were not made with the article described by us in 
your last number as our ‘first quality.’’ 
We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Cuarves Francis anp Sons. 
Nine Elms, Aug. 7, 1848. 





TENDERS 
Delivered on the 27th ult., for additions to Orset’. Union 
Workhouse; Mr. T. Smith, of Hertford; Architect. 


J. Coote (Witham)... .....+.+20++:- £2,290 10 
Armstrong and Smiith.............- 2,166 0 
Messrs. Cribb and Davey (Greys) .. 1,974 4 
RRP Ta a Te asic ce ence cese 1,898 0 
Messrs. Curtis (Stratford), accepted. 1,854 0 
Wan ORE. 555 bas Sydnee istics vbee 1,740.0 


The quantities were supplied by Mr. Watson, of Cam- 
berwell. } 


For Parsonage House at Sydenham; Mr. Moffatt, Archi- 
tect. 
In Bath Stone. If in Caen Stone. 


G. Mansfield and Son .. 41,330 ...... 1,350 0 
WW Os PE icivcseee 4,900 seiess 1,310 0 
Lock and Nesham...... 1,290 «..... 1,370 0 
TNE ck ceeonsdevucssee 1,274 cecace. 3,338 © 
TF, IOWNNE Se ktsecccces 1,FG8 sence ts 1,243 0 

GEM ccccvvcvscossecsse 8 SES. cacacs 1,244 10 
Patrig&.. éccsec ae Gr ase By o eee oe 1,192 0 
CROROE ST. cerns vecesess 0 dasace 1,250 06 
GENE Fi aia ec icuaceue 1. Sic cas 1,059 © 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*** Stains from Marbie.”—A correspondent says, “ I 
should be much obliged if you or any of your numerous 
readers inform me how to take out the stains of oil 
from a white statuary marble chimney-piece. The marble 
was covered, as usual, with soft soap and Fuller’s earth, 
but it is supposed that there must have been oil in the mix- 
ture, or the brush with which it was laid on.” 

“ Received.”—* E. N.,” “ W. A.,” “ J. B. H.,” 
“‘ H, W. G.”’ (shall not be lost sight of); “J. P.’? (ext 
week); “‘ W.G.,” “ Architectural Student,” “‘C. C. C.”" 
(shall appear); “ W.D.,” “ 8.” 

“ Society the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Labouring nes of Designs for Double Cottages 
for Labourers’ Families.”” (Exeter Hall). 
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SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-ST ¥ 
Mpeg A PY 
4 Trost 
pe The Alls have 


Canal, fetched from the docks 
charge. 
Address to HERRY SOUTHAM, 
iw 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Ploning. 














00D THOROUGHLY SEASONED 
AYS. instead v 
SYMINGTONS PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent’ Dente 
the Commercial and Fast ry ' 7% new 
process ensures the entire rem: of re, ha the gums 
her and strengthens the fibre. — For sale of 
or license to work ee St ser eres ieee, 
addreas, post-paid, or apply to W. H. TANQUERAY., Ty 
The Patent Desiccati wort s are REMOVED 
28, New Broad street to No. 4l.¢ RACECHU RCH STREET, OFTY- 














OLD-ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE LRONMONGERY 
2 SAR SOUER Siehen-canee, and Stove-grate ufactory 


18, Cross-street, Wa h. = 
J OHN GRICE most res ly solicits 
the attention of Architects, Builders, and Ca’ to his 
Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, &«., &c 
Black Registers, from 6)d. per in. and upwards. 
Bright ditto with Plack and Bright Bars, % 10s. and 
Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Uven and Back Boller, Wrought 





Bars, Fittings Bright :— 
3 ft. 3 ft. Gin. 4h 
2. 3a. a le 


“as 
All articles made on the premises and warned. delivered 
free of expense within five miles of London. * ix supe. 
fior style, hang in secret, %& per pull 


and J. HARTILL’S STOVE, FENDER, 
* FIRE-IRON, and GENERAL FURNISHING IRON. 
MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 9%, WEST SMITHFIELD. 
Register Stoves, 6d. per inch. 
Elliptic Stoves, 244. ae ineh. 
Cottage Rance, with Uven and Boiler, 3 ft... 254. 
Poy eae Range, with Osen and , bright fittings, 3 ft. 6 in., 
i 
Drawing-Room Fenders Hs. each, usually sold at 11. la 
All Goods Warranted. 
J. and J. Hartill are Ironfounders, Fender and Fire-iron Manu- 
facturers at Dudley. Established 1925. . 
To BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &. 
HE undermentioned are the PRESENT 
PRICES of IRON MONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford- 
street, Every. other article equally low. Orders executed upon 











receipt of or a respectable London 
2 2} 3 Inches 
Cast Butts... 0... ccesee lis Ma Sim per grom 
Cs dite Bhd stead 4d. ° 6d. ted. 2d =|} oper 
CAG. . sde vacses 6. Sd ln dd Ie 10d. 1,000. 
Noa’ 3 4 5 6 
Patent Line .... 6a. 61. 7a. 3d. 9% 10d 12% per grom 
2 2 3 Inches. Py 
Rain Pipe ...... ln ld. 14 3d. te Sd per yard: 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, $d, 
74. 8d. per inch. 
Cottaze Ranges, with Ovens and Boilers, 3 f% 2 in, 4%. ;3 1% 4 in. 
428.; 3K ¢ in. 4. 
Self-acting Karfzes, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Bright eee | 
3% 6, £4 lds. OL 4%, £4 


Best Patent Cut 


4)4. 84. 74, 16d. is. 2 la. 8d. per 1000, 
ad. “4. 6d. ad. 164. 2d. 
Best Shect Floor Brads 13s, per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 38. Do. Scotch, 52s. per ewt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
ae Sa 6s. . 78. 6d. Ws. 1. per gross. 
= 4 s 


At F. R. WILLIAMSONS [RONMONGERY and STOYV 
WAREHOUSE, 8, Chiswell-street, Finsbary-sqhare: : 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, ine’ . amp. 

N. archouse closes at Seven o'clock. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDE ¢ se 
RR. HENLY and Co,, WHOLESALE 
© [RONMONGERS, gy ee ae of £KI EN- 
prem ag ves STOVES, &<, 196, and 1:7, Unien- 
Strong Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 
and Wrought Bars ~~ . “ “ . 
sn. sn 2ia 3% ¢in. 3h Sin sn 


£3. Gs. £3. im. £3, ia, e Be £4. on. 
bi | Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought Iron 


3m | ooh 3% ¢in. 3% 9im 4% 
~ Stor aa 74.84. pee ine” 
, 4, a Bdend ad. de. 
“ot Wo n 
STOVER. a certain sare 2 pe tony 


be seen In use 
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“ Books, Prices, and Addresses.’’-—-We have not time to 
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KINGTON. POL NCBAU'S BITUMEN PA YEMENT OFFICE, 

is, WHARP.- BOAT », eu ¥-ROAD,--N.B. ouniry Agents and 
neers aad Contractors supplied wit h the best bitumen 
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C AEN STONE, from the first Gaia of | 


sue. Dep at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 1 


des Abattoirs Caen 
be ave to inform Builders, Architecta, 
en the above-mentioned wharf, 50,000 fect 
‘ A ng the demands of purchasers —Oon- 
en f al ititie 
ed by by Me BAS HET, at 36, Stoney-street, Borough 
rroes pped to order, from Caen, to any port. 


propriétaire de 
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JOHN PIL. | 


| free. ee any canal or railway 


|} ings than aby others of modern make ; and the present opportunity | Po 


THE BUILDER. 


_[Aveousr 12, 1848. 


















D, | YVELSH SLATE SLABS of the Finest 


Description, and planed both faces, supplied to the Trade 
atthe same prices that rough ‘self-faced) Slabs are being sold at 
the principal Slate Wharfs in town. 
allowed, or, in ion of discount, parties ordering 150 feet and 
upwards may, if they prefer it, have the Slabs delivered, carriage 
point within fifty miles of London. 
N.B, Whole cargoes direct from the Quarries. Enamelied Slate 
Chunney-pieces, Slabs, Mural Tablets, Baths, Fonts, &c. &. 
Address, Mr. MAGNUS, Pimlico Slate Works, Upper Belgrave- 


place 





he Sif bt Pu PJ 7 Ta 

WORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILE 

WORKS, — The Proprietors, who are retiring from 
Business, are enabled to offer their STOCK of TILES at s very 
Reduced Rate. Ornamental P avements of the best description, at 
Ia. 24. per square foot ; “ Seconds,” at 9$4d_—N.B. 
manufactured in exact imitation of the best ancient ¢; pecimens, are 
more suitable for the restoration of ancient Churches and Build- 


affords Architects and others the means of adopting a very beauti- 


| fuldecoration at the ordinary cost of stone. Arrangements have 


} Speci men may 
| GRELLI BE 
} and in the country, at the W 


Qua r sud Impor » invite the attention of 
Archit Surveyors, Builders, an rs to the Stock of CAEN 
STONE on | arf; he pi by netant arrivals to | 
‘ Y extent t us terma 
2 stat ny t sat Ca om. 

i, Orders re ved at the Offic 
of Mr. BR. A. WITHALL, here furth« 
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Specimens of the material to be seen 
Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent vent Garden, and 





} als .* 





been made for any future “ matchings” that may be required — 
be seen in London, at Mesars. GREIVE and 
3 Bn, le Ww harf, Bel ere road, Woteriee- bridge ; 
£8, se ace-row, Worcester. 

















TO BRICK AND TILE MAKER 
HE AIN SLIE BRICK ond TILE 


MAC HINE th, be , of Deanston, 
F ed Bric ck and Tile 

are to be seen at wi lperton, and at the 
lilly, from Ten am.,to Five p.m. Mr. 
s been appointed manager in the room of 
will show the mac hines at the works at Alper- 
» mile of the Sudbury station of the London 
s of the Ealing station 
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Regent-street, London.—All comm —_— 
Mr. WILULI ne M GURDON, Secretary, fice of the 
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ad afactory for Iron Suspension, Sliding, and other Doors, 
Strong Kooms, Plain and Ornamental Palisading, Gates, and 
Columns -—- Also, Metal Sashes, Shop-fronts, Stall-board Plates, 
Brass, Butt, and other Hinges, Buildings heated upon a new, safe, 
and superior pian. 

Estimates given for every description of Metal-work. 


SMITH and ENGLISH 68 Princesstreet, Leicester-square 
Londen, 
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(REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 

LIAS CEMENT.—Messrs. RUTTY and VEREY’S, 2, 

South Wharf, Peddington Basin. Works at Stratford-on-Avon 

_ Southam GLAZED STONE WARE DRAIN PIPES on 
ha and a 





ATKINSON'S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 
WOOD, Jum, Manufacturer of Roman, Portland, and 
Bath Cement. Be Lias Lime Works, CHURCH STREET, 

ROTHERHITHE, Sole Consiznee for Atkinson’s Cement.— 

Ceme nt Ot himne ey -pots « of y pattern, 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT 


forms an exe poe ay y bard and indestructible Stucco, which 
may either be prepared for pains, or finished in imitation of stone, 
by ope addition ¢ Portland r other stone dust. 
sa cheap a ad efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
ritrave, aud other mouldings, in its application for whic h pur- 
oses it checks the progress of Fire and the attacks of Ver: 
Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. W HITE ond SONS, 
Milthenk street, W estminster, and Seel-street. Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—J. B. WHITE 


and SONS, requ nest reference to Nos. 284 and 285, pages 343 and 
351, of “The Builder,” for accounts of experiments on the strength 
of Portiand ( Jements. These trials show that for the practi cal pur- 
poses of building, the connecting power of I ortland Cement exceeds 
that of Roman Cement in the proportion of fourto one ; thus marking 














| it as the most fit material for turning the brick arches of Railw ay 


lytechnic Institution, | 
1s to be addressed to | 


ud Finch's | 


and o ther works of a critical nature, while its firm adhe- 
sion to most sorts of stone, as well as bricks, combined with its 
eminently hy« ulic pr yperties, adapt it for such purposes as the 
building of sea and wharf walls, and the lining of senervoirs, cis- 
terns, baths. &c. Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, Mill- 
bank-street, Westminster. 


WDORTLAND CEMENT, solely Manufac- 


tured by W. ASPDIN, Son of the Patent ee. This Cement has 
been proved, for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel, 
to resist the action of water ; it is stronger in its cementitious 
qualities, harder, and mere durable than any other description of 
Cement ; it does not vegetate, orydate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected by any atmospheric influence whatever, the climate resist- 
ing alike tion — and heat, It is mant ifactured to set in 
from five to sixty minu or all purposes that Cement is mod li- 
cable the Proprietors ition.—Orders receives 
Messra. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Compa 
Northtleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great So 
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OHNS and CO’S P: ATEN Tr ~ STUCC ‘0 
CEMENT and PAINT The attention of Architec 
Builders, Plaster ors, Painters, Merchants, and the Public 
is solicited to the many advantages attached to these celebrate 
Materials, which , for their appearance, durability, impervic ousness, 
utter resistance to frost or heat, and general economy, distinguish 
them from all « ther cements and paints, and fully justify the con- 
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pote 4 " iv y applied | by Mr. Phomn as Onbits, 
on the Grost enor estate, &. 

For the above purposes, i vantages over wooda, 
being more econor nical an able, resisti ng fire, damp, and 
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‘T METALLIC 


for Stucco Fronts, Brickwork, 


“‘PATEN 


PAINT, 


NO DD’ S 
PROTORIOS 











fron, Wood, and every description of Painting. This Paint has 

been most. severely tested for nearly four years, by men of grea 

per un een extensively used under the super iss nee 
neers, and yors of the ¢ rentest eminence.— 









sed to Mr. B. 
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TMERS SON’S PATENT LIQUID 
A CEMENT is VALUABLE AND ECONOMIC 
PAINT is ready for w r in its application, and only 
ONE XTH the et o for beauty it is minent 


33, Dean-st 




















ov ier mat ¢ fronts of houses, civing the 
exact searance of ¥ i N Ly © t t: 8 TON EB; it cap be used at once 
on ther plastering, and ig particularly 
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mn be at once beautified in any 


bec come sviled = di ney eC 
ost.—Sold in ensks of 1 and 2 cwt., at 


weather, at a mere trifling 


8s. and 15. cack. 
*ATENT gS bal ‘BAL PAINT. 

‘ ; a coatt ng for SHIPS 
ki uds of we xOD oF 
teak re outa, 
of out-door work, 
and being pe Lerpro of. will prex their surfaces from 
atmosphe eric influence and dec “ay,-—Tequires 4 preparation, and 
wilt dry in a few hours. Price &. per gallon 

PATENT ASPHALTE ROOF ing FELT of the best quality, at 
ee peeny per sqaare foot, in picces 23 yards long, and 32 inches 


WGEORGE LEAR aad Co,, Bole ole iecnte for the Patentees, No. 4, 
Church-court, Clement’: lane, Lombard-street. 


A brilliant 
SIPES AND 
METAL work. 
and gutters, lo 






















